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he Moral Pieces (Emttouai 781xat) have a special 

place among the works of the Nicaean crown 
prince, emperor, and philosopher Theodore II Laskaris 
(1221/22-1258). This collection of twelve essays is a win- 
dow into the thought-world of Theodore Laskaris at a 
critical juncture of his life and contributes to a fuller 
understanding of this little-studied Byzantine author 
and political figure. The Moral Pieces are also a rare 
example of a medieval literary and philosophical work 
in which a bereaved husband mourns the passing of his 
wife. Here I offer a critical edition and translation of 
the Moral Pieces, and tackle relevant questions regard- 
ing the date of the work, its historical and literary con- 
texts, and its manuscript transmission. 


Date and Historical Context 


According to title headings in Ambrosianus gr. C 308 
inf. (917) and Paris, BnF, Cod. gr. 1193, the Moral Pieces 
were occasioned by the death of Theodore Laskaris’s 
wife Elena. Since scholars have not yet established 
the date of her death, the date of composition of the 
Moral Pieces has not been determined either. In 1908 
Jean Pappadopoulos (Ioannes Papadopoulos) rightly 
drew attention to some of Theodore Laskaris’s letters 
where the author refers to a recent bereavement: the 
death of his spouse. His inference, however, that Elena 
died “entre 1249 et 1254, et selon toute probabilité 
dans les derniers mois de 1250” is based on a misunder- 


standing of the chronology of the History of George 
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Akropolites.! A rigorous scrutiny of the letters of 
Theodore Laskaris and a consideration of the context 
of Akropolites’ historical work can lead us to the prob- 
able year of Elena’s death and hence toward the date of 
the Moral Pieces. 

Elena was the daughter of the Bulgarian tsar 
Ivan Asen II (1218-1241) and his Hungarian wife 
Maria. Her marriage to Theodore was the result of a 
carefully planned alliance. In his History Akropolites 
writes that a Nicaean embassy to Bulgaria proposed 


se Panagiotis Agapitos has generously offered a number of help- 
ful comments on the edition and the translation. I am particularly 
grateful for his insights into the new trends in Byzantine philology. 
I would like also to thank Joseph Munitiz, with whom I discussed 
my work at an early stage of its gestation, Margaret Mullett, Michael 
McGann, and Alice-Mary Talbot. After submission of the article, 
Luigi Tartaglia of the University of Naples informed me of his editio 
princeps published in an Italian journal (see n. 81). Some salient dif- 
ferences between Tartaglia’s edition and mine should be mentioned. 
I have followed different editorial principles by choosing to preserve 
the characteristic features of medieval Greek orthography; punctua- 
tion breaks in key passages of the text are different; the introduction 
here offers a detailed historical, biographical, and literary contextu- 
alization of the Moral Pieces. 

1 J.B. Pappadopoulos, Théodore II Lascaris, empereur de Nicée 
(Paris, 1908), 33. See also ibid., 164, where he entitles the Moral Pieces 
as Réflections sur la vie humaine. 


2 Prosopographical data on Elena has been gathered by I. Bozhilov, 
Familiiata na Asenevtsi: genealogiia i prosopograftia (Sofia, 1985), 
102-3, whose statement that “Elena reigned between 1254 and 1258 
as Byzantine empress” needs to be revised in the light of the dating 
of her death discussed below. 
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the engagement of Theodore to Elena during a period 
of rapprochement aimed against the Latin empire of 
Constantinople. Theodore is said to have been at that 
time in the eleventh year of his life (in other words, 
he was ten years of age), while his future bride was in 
her ninth year (that is, she was eight years old).* As 
Theodore Laskaris was born in late 1221 or in early 
1222, the negotiations for the betrothal would have 
started in 1232.* Three years later, in the spring of 1235, 
the marriage was solemnly celebrated in Lampsakos 
on the Asiatic coast of the Sea of Marmara.? Elena’s 
mother and high clergy from Bulgaria took part in 
the marriage ceremony, which was accompanied by an 
official act elevating the head of the Bulgarian Church 
to autocephalous patriarch, with the express approval 
of the four Orthodox patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem.® Immediately 
after the marriage, John III Vatatzes, Theodore’s father, 
and Ivan Asen II campaigned jointly in Thrace, wrest- 
ing large territories in the area from the Latins, and 
proceeded to an assault on Constantinople in 1235-36.’ 


3 §31, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. A. Heisenberg and P. Wirth 
(Leipzig, 1973), 1:48-49. For a fuller discussion on the issues sur- 
rounding the date of the proposed betrothal, see D. Angelov, 
“Theodore II Laskaris, Elena Asenina and Bulgaria,” in The Medieval 
Bulgarian and “the Others” / Srednovekovniiat Bilgarin i “Drugite,” 
ed. A. Nikolov and G. Nikolov (Sofia, 2013), 273-97. 


4 On Theodore’s date of birth, see the observations of R. Macrides, 
George Akropolites: The History (Oxford, 2007), 276. 


5 §33, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 1:50- 
51. The date of the marriage emerges from the chronology of the joint 
Nicaean-Bulgarian assault on Constantinople in the summer and 
autumn of 1235 abundantly witnessed by western sources. For a syn- 
opsis of the sources, see J. S. Langdon, “The Forgotten Byzantino- 
Bulgarian Assault and Siege of Constantinople, 1235-1236, and the 
Breakup of the Entente Cordiale between John III Ducas Vatatzes and 
John Asen II as a Background to the Genesis of the Hohenstaufen- 
Vatatzes Alliance of 1242,” Byzantina kai Metabyzantina 4 (1985): 
122 n. 2. On the negotiations preceding the marriage, see G. Cankova- 
Petkova, “Griechisch-bulgarische Biindnisse in den Jahren 1235 und 
12.46,” Byzantinobulgarica 3 (1969): 49-79, esp. §2—61. 

6 V.Laurent, Les Regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 
vol. 1, Les actes des patriarches, fasc. 4, Les Regestes de 1208 a 1309 
(Paris, 1971), no. 1282. See also G. Ostrogorsky, History of the 
Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey (Oxford, 1956), 437; G. Cankova- 
Petkova, “Vosstanovlenie bolgarskogo patriarshestva v 1235 g. i 
mezhdunarodnoe polozhenie bolgarskogo gosudarstva,” VizVrem 
28 (1968): 136-50. 

7 Langdon, “Forgotten Assault” (n. 5 above); A. Dancheva- 
Vasileva, Biilgariia i latinskata imperiia, 1204-1261 (Sofia, 1985), 
139-45. 


Elena, who was about eleven years old at the time of 
her marriage, moved to the Anatolian Byzantine court 
where Theodore’s mother, the empress Eirene, arranged 
for the further upbringing and education of the child 
bride.® 

Further factual information on Elena is limited. 
According to Akropolites, Ivan Asen II soon changed 
his mind about his alliance with Nicaea. Under the 
pretext of longing to see his daughter, he forced Elena 
in 1237 to follow him to Bulgaria. Later in the same 
year, however, he repented and allowed her to return to 
her husband.? Elena acquired the title “empress of the 
Romans” after the proclamation of Theodore Laskaris 
as co-emperor at an unknown date before 12.41.'° The 
manuscript heading of the Moral Pieces calls her 
despoina, a word normally used in reference only to 
empresses.!! In fact Akropolites calls her empress 
(basilis) in his account of the marriage in 1235 and 
despoina in his description of events that took place in 
1246.)” The couple is known to have had six children: 
Eirene (the eldest), Maria, Theodora, Eudokia, another 
unknown daughter, and John (the future child-emperor 
John IV Laskaris, blinded around Christmas 1261, fol- 
lowing the Byzantine recapture of Constantinople on 


25 July of the same year).1? Only the date of birth of 


8 §34, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 
1:52.10-15. Curiously, Akropolites states here that Theodore was 
“in his eleventh year” at the time of his marriage—the same age as 
that of Theodore’s engagement, which Akropolites reports in a pre- 
vious chapter (§31, p. 48.20-21). The confusion seems to me to be 
an inadvertent mistake of Akropolites. Given the date of his birth, 
Theodore could have been “in his eleventh year” only at the time of 
his betrothal, not his marriage in 1235. 


9 §34, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 
1:52.20—-$3.21. 

10 On the question of Theodore II Laskaris’s co-emperorship, see 
most recently P. Zhavoronkov, “Byl li Feodor II Laskar’ soimpera- 
torom,” in Vizantiiskie ocherki: Trudy rossiiskikh uchenykh k XXI 
Mezhdunarodnomu kongressu vizantinistov (St. Petersburg, 2007), 
76-80; Macrides, George Akropolites (n. 4 above), 39. 

11 This was the case in the middle of the fourteenth century. See 
Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 1966), 
175.28—32, 267.2618. 

12 §34, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 
1:52.12; §4.4, 1:77.3-5. 

13. On the six children of Theodore Laskaris, see A. Failler, 
“Chronologie et composition dans |’Histoire de Georges 
Pachymére,” REB 38 (1980): 65-77. Eirene married the Bulgarian 
tsar Constantine Tikh in 1257 and died by 1270. Maria was mar- 
ried to Nikephoros Komnenos Doukas in 1256 and died by 1259. 
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John IV Laskaris in late 1250 can be deduced from the 
eyewitness testimony of Akropolites, which is con- 
firmed by the anonymous chronicle of 135 4.'4 

While 1250 is a terminus post quem for the death 
of Elena, a terminus ante should be set at 1253 for the 
following two reasons. The heading of the Moral 
Pieces refers to the work being composed before the 
embassy to the empire of Nicaea of Marquis Berthold 
von Hohenburg, who is attested at the Anatolian 
Byzantine court in the autumn 1253 and who most 
probably stayed until early 1254.1? In addition, 


See Macrides, George Akropolites, 338-339. Theodora was married in 
1261 to Mathieu de Véligourt, count of Velingosti and Damala. After 
the latter passed away by 1263 she was due to marry the parakoimo- 
menos Makrenos, captured in the Peloponnesus, which gave rise to 
suspicions of lése majesté against Michael VIII Palaiologos, and the 
marriage never took place. Eudokia was married in 1261 to Pierre 
Guillaume de Vintimille, the master of the castle of Tende in south- 
ern France, and followed her husband to the West. Her children 
from this marriage adopted the surname “Lascaris de Vintimille.” 
After being widowed, she married Roger de Pallars. An unnamed 
daughter of Theodore Laskaris married in 1261 Jacob Svetoslav, 
Despot of Vidin and pretender to the Bulgarian crown. See George 
Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, trans. V. Laurent 
(Paris, 1984), 2:2.43. 

14 Failler, “Chronologie,” 73 n. 3, examines also conflicting evi- 
dence from other sources. 


15 Berthold of Hohenburg departed for Asia Minor in 1253. 
See M. Doberl, “Berthold von Vohburg-Hohenburg, der letzte 
Vorkampfer der deutschen Herrschaft im Konigreiche Sicilien: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der letzten Staufer,” DZGw 14 (1894): 
225-26, with references to the western sources. That Berthold was at 
the Anatolian Byzantine court in the autumn of 1253 emerges from 
Theodore Laskaris’s reference to the season in a letter to the metro- 
politan of Sardis Andronikos, who was at the time on an embassy 
to the papacy. See ep. 125.1, ed. N. Festa, Theodori Ducae Lascaris 
epistulae CCXVII (Florence, 1898), 174. On his embassy, see also 
F. Tinnefeld, “Das Niveau der abendlandischen Wissenschaft aus 
der Sicht gebildeter Byzantiner im 13. und 14. Jh.,” ByzF 6 (1979): 
254-60. Berthold’s mission was highly sensitive: the return to Italy 
of political refugees from the Lancia family, close relatives of John III 
Vatatzes’ second wife Constance of Hohenstaufen, who fled earlier 
in 1253 en masse to Asia Minor on account of being suspected of dis- 
loyalty vis-a-vis King Conrad (1250-1254) after Manfred II Lancia, 
marquis of Busca, had allied himself with the Guelf party in Milan 
and had been elected on 1 January 1253 its podesta. Although direct 
information is lacking, Berthold von Hohenburg probably stayed in 
Anatolia until the winter of 1254, waiting for the return of John III 
Vatatzes from his more than one-year-long campaign in the Balkans. 
The manuscript titles of all works by Theodore Laskaris in the Milan 
and Paris manuscripts, where the Moral Pieces are transmitted, spec- 
ify the emperor John III Vatatzes as the one who officially received 
Berthold von Hohenburg’s embassy. Berthold of Hohenburg is 
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Theodore’s letter to the patriarch Manuel II (1243-54) 
consoling him for the death of his only son mentions 
that in the previous year the patriarch had comforted 
Theodore during a similar period of mourning, which 
seems to be the passing of Theodore’s much-lamented 
wife. As 1254 is the latest possible date for this letter, 
it follows that the patriarch would have comforted 
Theodore in or before 1253.16 

Four letters by Theodore Laskaris (epistulae 
57-60) addressed to his teacher and friend, the future 
historian George Akropolites, were composed dur- 
ing the period of Theodore’s mourning for Elena and 
contain valuable chronological clues. The letters form 
a distinct thematic cluster and are copied consecutively 
in the fourteenth-century Cod. Laurentianus plut. 
59, 35 (the main codex of Theodore Laskaris’s letters), 
creating the impression that they are arranged in the 
order of their composition. The first letter (no. 57) is the 
most allusive. It speaks of a divine retribution having 
befallen the author, who declares his wish to depart 
from life in a way similar to the dramatic closure of the 
Moral Pieces. In the following letter (no. 58) Theodore 
vents his sorrow which, we learn, is deepened by the 
absence of his father, the emperor John III Vatatzes, 
and of the recipient, George Akropolites. The author 
speaks of a grievous misfortune that he contrasts with 
the proverbial saying “things last year are always bet- 
ter,” thus hinting that the misfortune happened in the 
previous year. The misfortune is the passing of Elena, 
to whom Theodore Laskaris alludes by saying, “My 
resplendent light has set in a dark abode, leaving me no 
hope of its rising.”"” He asks rhetorically: “Where is the 
flower of my youth? Where is the beehive of the words 
and wishes of my heart? Everything has disappeared, 
everything has gone leaving me behind truly alone.”™® 


attested back in Italy in the spring of 1254 and was certainly there by 
21 May, when Conrad died near Lavello, appointing shortly before 
his passing Berthold as the governor (baiulus regni) of the kingdom 
of Sicily in the name of his two-year old son Conradin. See Doberl, 
“Berthold von Vohburg-Hohenburg,” 228; J. F. Bohmer and J. Ficker, 
Regesta Imperii, vol. 5, Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter Philipp, 
Otto IV, Friedrich II, Heinrich (VII), Conrad IV, Heinrich Raspe, 
Wilhelm und Richard, 1198-1272 (Innsbruck, 1881-82), 4631 and 
46324. 

16 Ep.94.57-58, ed. Festa, 127. 

17 Ep.58.14-15, ed. Festa, 87. 

18 Ep. 58.18-19, ed. Festa, 87. 
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According to letter 59, Akropolites has already 
comforted in writing Theodore, whose “soul has been 
shaken and shattered by suffering.” Unfortunately, no 
letter by Akropolites to Theodore Laskaris survives. 
Letter 59 reveals that Akropolites and John III Vatatzes 
were still away and ends by letting it be known that by 
the command of his father-emperor, Theodore Laskaris 
has left Nymphaion, changed his dress (evidently his 
mourning clothes), and resumed eating meat. It may 
therefore be concluded that Theodore mourned his 
wife in the palace in Nymphaion. Elena was probably 
buried not far from Nymphaion, in the newly founded 
imperial monastic complex at Sosandra on Mt. Sipylon, 
which would become the resting place of her father- 
in-law John III Vatatzes and Theodore II Laskaris 
himself.!? In the same letter Theodore Laskaris men- 
tions that he was already on the move. He refers to his 
departure from the “three-gated” Thebe (Thebe-under- 
Plakos in the Iliad, by which Theodore designates 
anachronistically the contemporary Atramyttion) for 
the “celebrated Troy” (the remains of Alexandria Troas 
were still visible in the Middle Ages) and his imminent 
expectation of seeing the Hellespont, which he says 
separated him from Akropolites.?° Therefore, John III 
Vatatzes and Akropolites were still in the European 
provinces of the Nicaean empire. Notably, no pros- 
pect of Theodore meeting Akropolites is mentioned. 
The letter is replete with declarations of sorrow, and 
the impression is created that only the command of 
the father-emperor made Theodore leave the imperial 
residence in Nymphaion. Finally, the brief letter 60 
speaks of Theodore’s inconsolable sorrow and thoughts 
of death. 

One lengthy Balkan sojourn of John III Vatatzes 
and Akropolites known in the period 1250-1253 is the 
Nicaean military expedition against Epiros between 


19 H. Ahrweiler, “Lhistoire et la géographie de la région de 
Smyrne entre les deux occupations turques (1081-1317),” 7M 1 
(1965): 89-91, 94-96; Macrides, George Akropolites, 338. 

20 Herodotus, History 7.42, locates Thebe-under-Plakos on the 
plain of Atramyttion. The late Byzantine author John Pediasimos 
identifies ancient Thebe-under-Plakos and contemporary 
Atramyttion. See his scholia on Hesiod in Poetae minores graeci, vol. 
2, ed. T. Gaisford (Leipzig, 1823), 616.14-15. Theodore Laskaris never 
mentions Atramyttion by its contemporary name. In a letter writ- 
ten during the Bulgarian campaign of 1255, Theodore reminds his 
friend George Mouzalon, a native of Atramyttion, of “Thebe-under- 
Plakos.” See ep. 202.16-17, ed. Festa, 248. 


the second half of 1252 and the late autumn of 1253.7! 
This, I believe, must be the period of composition of 
these letters. For if Akropolites had participated in 
another extended campaign of John III Vatatzes in the 
Balkans in 1251 and the first half of 1252, it is reasonable 
to assume that the historian would have mentioned it 
in the History. Instead he does not cover any events in 
this period. Furthermore, the History of Akropolites 
does not refer to Theodore Laskaris taking part in 
the expedition of 1252-1253/54, which corresponds to 
the situation described in the above letters. Theodore 
Laskaris appears to have been expected to manage 
affairs in Anatolia as they happened, just as he is known 
to have done at a much younger age during the cam- 
paign of John Vatatzes in the Balkans in 12.41;7? this 
would explain the order he received from Vatatzes to 
end his mourning and leave Nymphaion. 

The key to establishing a narrower date for Elena's 
passing is the proverbial saying in letter 58, “things 
last year are always better,” which Theodore Laskaris 
contrasts with the sorrow caused by his wife’s pass- 
ing. Since the Byzantine year began on 1 September, 
the death of Elena could have occurred either before 1 
September 1252 or before 1 September 1253, to fit the 
absence of Akropolites and Vatatzes in the Balkans at 
the time. The latter terminus is implausible, however. 
Had Theodore written letter 58 after 1 September 1253, 
then Akropolites’ consolatory letter and letters 59 and 
60 of Theodore Laskaris would have to be dated within 
a span of two months at most. Furthermore, letters 58, 
59, and Go make no mention of Theodore’s expectation 
of meeting his correspondent, which contrasts to other 
letters to Akropolites, where the author rejoices at the 
imminent arrival of his friend after a period of separa- 
tion.”° Therefore, by means of elimination, 1 September 


21 The campaign can be solidly dated to this period on the basis 
of the eyewitness account of George Akropolites. See Macrides, 
George Akropolites, 251. John Vatatzes spent the winter of 1252-53 in 
the Balkans; on his way back to Asia Minor in the autumn of 1253 
he passed through Philippi, where the trial of Michael Palaiologos 
took place. He then seems to have wintered in Nymphaion, for the 
Synopsis Chronike attributed to Theodore Skoutariotes adds that 
in February 1254 Vatatzes came to Nicaea from “the East.” See K. 
Sathas, Mecatwvxy BiBdiodjxz, vol. 7 (Venice, 1894), 504.14-16. 


22 §40, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 
1:67.3-10, with reference to the expedition of John III Vatatzes in 
12.41 against Thessalonike. 


23 Epp. 83-85, ed. Festa, 110-12. 
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1252 emerges as terminus ante quem for the death of 
Elena. Letter 58 was composed not too long after the 
beginning of the Byzantine year in 1252, for we find in 
this letter that John III Vatatzes and Akropolites are 
already in the Balkans while Theodore is in mourning. 
The spring or summer of 1252 is thus the most plausible 
time for the passing of Elena. She was then twenty- 
eight years old and her husband thirty. The composi- 
tion of the Moral Pieces can, therefore, be dated to 1252. 

While the Moral Pieces add no new factual infor- 
mation about Elena’s life, the work helps to paint a 
fuller picture of this imperial marriage by the hus- 
band’s own literary hand. Looking back at his mar- 
riage, Theodore describes it as “a bond of incomparable 
love” suddenly severed by death. He calls Elena his 
“soul mate,” the “spring of my soul,” and “the salvation 
of my life and soul,” vowing to descend into the land of 
Hades to join her. In his letters Theodore Laskaris also 
movingly calls Elena “my resplendent light,” “the flower 
of my youth,” and “the beehive of the words and wishes 
of my heart.”2* This emotive language concurs with 
Akropolites’ account in his History, written long after 
the fact, of how on being forcefully led back to Bulgaria 
in 1237 Elena wept and bewailed the separation from 
her husband.”* Theodore clearly represented his mar- 
riage to Elena as a deeply affectionate one. United in 
their early teens by political expediency, Theodore and 
Elena not only grew up together and acquired a large 
family, but also appear to have nurtured a genuine lov- 
ing relationship. 


Themes and Style 


The Moral Pieces consist of twelve self-contained 
parts, each an essay on the subject of the transience of 
human existence, explicitly mentioned in the extended 
title: Moral Pieces Describing the Inconstancy of Life 
(érrtopai yOiKxai td Tod Biov dotatov diaypadovoat). My 
translation of émitouai 78rxai as Moral Pieces is based 
on a rare meaning of the word émttouy as a “cutting” 
rather than its more common sense of an “abridgment” 


24 Ep. 58.14-18, ed. Festa, 87. 
25 §34, Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 


53-12-21. See also Blemmydes’ testimony referred to in n. 28 of the 
translation. 
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or “epitome.””® It is clear that the Moral Pieces do not 
represent an epitome in the sense of the succinct version 
of a philosophical treatise or the doctrines of a philo- 
sophical school, nor are they a teaching manual on phi- 
losophy, such as the Introductory Epitome (Eicaywyixy, 
éritouy) of Nikephoros Blemmydes, consisting of 
an epitome of logic and an epitome of physics.”” The 
twelve essays are called tujpata (“slices,” “sections”) by 
their manuscript headings, an idiosyncratic word for 
the successive parts of a unitary treatise, which would 
normally be referred to as keddAata (“chapters”). The 
designation of the essays as tuyjzata can be seen as an 
etymological word play with the title émtouat. 

The twelve essays broach the subject of the tran- 
sience of human existence from different angles and 
through varied rhetorical strategies and presentations 
of the self. The first essay discusses the oscillation of 
the human soul between virtue and vice, and God’s 
impending judgment, while the second essay deals 
with the vanity of life and flawed human nature. In the 
third and fourth essays we hear for the first time the 
“T” voice of the author, “sailing across the sea of life,” 
“journeying on the heights of happiness,” and “dwell- 
ing on the peaks of grief.” In the fifth and the sixth 
essays, the author poses as a detached observer marvel- 
ing at the opinions of the crowd and the fickleness of 
fortune in the light of his own suffering. The seventh 
essay is written in a markedly prescriptive and advi- 
sory mode. The eighth introduces Aristotelian philo- 
sophical vocabulary that recurs in the tenth and, most 
prominently, eleventh essays. These ideas derive from 
Aristotle’s Categories, Physics, and On Generation and 
Passing Away. The ninth essay adds the nuance of the 
author marveling at the “transformation of thoughts.” 
The remarkable twelfth essay confesses dramatically the 
author's love for his departed wife. 


26 H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed., rev. 
H. S. Jones (Oxford, 1940), s.v. émttouy, with references to Aeschines, 
In Ctesiphontem, and Philo, Belopoeica. 


27 On the title Introductory Epitome, see W. Lackner, “Zum 
Lehrbuch der Physik des Nikephoros Blemmydes,” ByzF 4 
(1972): 161; W. Lackner, “Die erste Auflage des Physiklehrbuches 
des Nikephoros Blemmydes,” in Uberlicferungsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen, ed. F. Paschke (Berlin, 1981), 351 and n. 1. The Moral 
Pieces certainly do not resemble an epitome of Aristotle’s ethical trea- 
tises or a work like the Epitomes of Stoic Ethics by the Alexandrian 
Stoic Areios Didymos (1st c. BC-1st c. AD). 
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The thematic variations of the Moral Pieces raise 
interesting and challenging questions regarding generic 
typology. Initial remarks can be offered here that I 
hope can prepare the way for fuller discussion and 
the proper positioning of the work in the history of 
thirteenth-century Byzantine literature. In length (300 
to 500 words), the essays of the Moral Pieces resemble six 
unpublished essays of Theodore Laskaris that are pre- 
served in Cod. Vindobonensis phil. gr. 321 and address 
diverse subjects such as moral and natural philosophy. 
They include a satirical piece on the metropolitan of 
Ephesos and a work To Himself (literally “regarding mat- 
ters concerning himself”).”® The manuscript titles of 
four of these six essays categorize them as either a “sen- 
tence” (yvapn) or a “thesis” (8go1¢), which are also the 
designations of preparatory school exercises (progymnas- 
mata). Yet the similarity with school practice is slight. 
For neither the essays of the Moral Pieces nor the mus- 
ings preserved in the Vindobonensis are the exercises of 
Hermogenes’ and Aphthonios’s Progymnasmata, accord- 
ing to which a “sentence” is a composition discussing a 
famous maxim regarding a course of conduct or action 
and a “thesis” is a composition on a general proposition.?? 
While several of the essays of the Moral Pieces and of the 
Vindobonensis end prescriptively, they do not discuss 
old maxims, they lack parainetic titles, and most are self- 
descriptive and self-referential. What is significant to 
observe then is Theodore Laskaris’s fondness for brief 
essayistic compositions which, in the case of the Moral 
Pieces, he wove together into a single work. Interestingly, 
the twelve-part structure of the Moral Pieces is similar to 


28 The essays in Vindob. phil. gr. 321 are entitled tod adtod yvwun 
weTa THY <tiH¢> Bactrelas evtehéyetay (f. 66r), tod avtod Tepl TAV 
xad’ abtév (66r—66v), Tod adtod Ajjuua (ff. 66v—67r), Tod adTOD Déots 
(£. 671), tod adtod Oéarc (fF. 671-v), Tod adtod yvwpn (67v-68r). 

29 Hermogenis Opera, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig 1913), 8-11, 24-26 
(Hermogenes’ description of yvwpyn and Oéo1¢); Aphthonii 
Progymnasmata, ed. H. Rabe (Leipzig, 1926), 7-10, 41-46 
(Aphthonios’s description of yvwpy and Géotc). See, for example, 
George Pachymeres’ composition on the sentence by Demosthenes 
“Money is needed, and none of the necessities can be accomplished 
without it,” and on the thesis “Whether one should sail,” in C. Walz, 
Rhetores Graeci, vol. 1 (Stuttgart, 1832), 555-57, 583-86. The subjects 
of Pachymeres’ compositions had been treated already by Libanios 
in late antiquity. On the meaning of yvayy in Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
and the adjective yvwpixéc, see B. Bydén in Theodore Metochites on 
Ancient Authors and Philosophy: Semeioseis gnomikai 1-26 & 71, 
ed. and trans. K. Hult, with a contribution by B. Bydén (Goteborg, 
2002), 255-58. 


Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations, a famous work of Stoic 
philosophy written by a Roman emperor. The brief, 
epigrammatic maxims at the end of the second essay 
of the Moral Pieces embody the same spirit as the end- 
ing of the second book of the Meditations.>° Yet there 
are notable differences: the Meditations are much lon- 
ger; no borrowed phrases can be identified; the manu- 
script transmission of the Meditations is not connected 
to the thirteenth century.*? Furthermore and perhaps 
most importantly, in contrast to the Meditations, the 
Moral Pieces convey characteristically Christian ideas of 
remorse and compunction. 

The Moral Pieces find close thematic parallels in 
soul-searching religious works of compunction (kata- 
nyxis)—works prominently represented by the kata- 
nyctic hymns of Romanos Melodos and the Great 
Canon of Andrew of Crete.?” Theodore Laskaris’s 
lifetime saw a rise of interest in the Great Canon, 
sung annually during Lent: the profuse commentar- 
ies by Akakios Sabaites have been dated to the period 
1219-1261.°> Themes shared by the Moral Pieces and 
katanyctic works are the feeling of contrition for past 
sins, the questions addressed to one’s inner self, and the 
thoughts of approaching death and the brevity of life. 
Such pangs of remorse are found also in other works by 
Theodore Laskaris, notably in some of his letters and 
in his essay To Himself addressing “his wretched flesh.” 

The spirituality of the Moral Pieces is uniquely 
articulated through the vocabulary of Aristotle’s natu- 
ral philosophy: hence the ubiquitous ideas of corrup- 
tion, generation, motion, growth, and diminution. 
Aristotle’s influence is not surprising: Theodore is 


30 Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 2.17. 


31 A.S.L. Farquharson, The Meditations of Marcus Antoninus 
(Oxford, 1944), XVI-XVIII, XXVIII-X XXII. 


32 Forasurvey of the themes of katanyctic hymnography, see A. 
Giannouli, “Die Tranen der Zerknirschung: Zur katanyktischen 
Kirchendichtung als Heilmittel,” in “Doux reméde”: Poésie et poé- 
tique 4 Byzance, ed. P. Odorico, P. Agapitos, and M. Hinterberger © 
(Paris, 2009), 141-55. In addition to hymnography, kananyctic 
themes are featured in many of the poems De se ipso of Gregory of 
Nazianzos and in the so-called katanyctic alphabets. On the lat- 
ter, see D. N. Anastasijewi¢, Die paranetischen Alphabete in der 
griechischen Literatur (Munich, 1905); idem, “Alphabete. I. Fiinf 
Klagelieder ‘An die eigene Seele’ zwecks ihrer Bue (Buflieder),” BZ 
16 (1907): 479-501. 

33 A. Giannouli, Die beiden byzantinischen Kommentare zum 
Grofsen Kanon des Andreas von Kreta (Vienna, 2007), 76-86 (on the 
date of the commentary). 
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known to have read and glossed a part of Aristotle's 
Physics in Cod. Ambrosianus gr. M 46 sup.;°* Aristotle’s 
natural philosophy is a key component of the Epitome 
of Physics by Nikephoros Blemmydes, Theodore’s 
teacher;*? and Aristotelian expressions, such as the 
word “actuality” (évteAéyeia), are deeply ingrained in 
the epistolary and philosophical discourse of Theodore. 
Two further themes appear somewhat surprisingly in 
the last, the twelfth essay, where the author confesses 
his love for his wife and specifies the traumatic and 
transformative event that made him reassess the mean- 
ing of life. A motif from ancient and Byzantine funer- 
ary literature found here is the mourner’s wish to die. 
Accordingly, after mentioning his loss, Theodore vows 
to turn into a corpse and descend into the dark abodes 
of Hades.?* Both the Moral Pieces and a letter dating to 
the period of Elena’s passing cite a phrase from Psalm 
118 (119), the Amomos that was recited during funeral 
services in Byzantium and on other occasions.>” 

The love motif is another theme in this complex 
and rich work. The image of conjugal bliss and love 
in the twelfth essay introduces a sensibility possibly 
derived from the fictional world of the ancient and 
Byzantine romances. Theodore Laskaris’s essay To 
Himself demonstrates that he read love fiction.*® The 
eighth essay of the Moral Pieces makes mention of eros 
(lines 332-33) as a force of human nature, dismissed here 


34 G. Prato, “Un autografo di Teodoro II Lascaris imperatore di 
Nicea?” JOB 30 (1981): 249-58. 

35 The final edition of Blemmydes’ Epitome of Physics prepared 
in about 1260 was preceded by an earlier version made for teaching, 
close to the time when Theodore Laskaris was among Blemmydes’ 
students. See Lackner, “Die erste Auflage,” 351-64, esp. 362—63. 


36 M.Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974), 189. On the desire to join the dead as a motif in funerary lit- 
erature, see Gregory of Nazianzos’s funeral oration on his brother 
Kaisarios, in PG 35:785B. See also the funerary oration by the monk 
Makarios in A. Sideras, ed., 25 unedierte byzantinische Grabreden 
(Thessalonike, 1990), 297. 

37 See below, n. 50 for the phrase “walking in a broad space” 
(Psalm 118 [119]:45). On Psalm 118 (119), see D. Touliatos-Banker, The 
Byzantine Amomos Chant of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries 
(Thessalonike, 1984), 109-17. 

38 Cod. Vindob. gr. 321, fol. 66v: kat yautxats év pvGorhactiats 
ahyPelac dvarhattets pot eidwda, Td davtactiKoy meptatpéedovea. 
The noun modifying wepiatpéovca is the “flesh” (odp&) of the 
author. In accordance with the katanyctic context, the author 
bemoans how much love fiction tempted his sinful flesh and excited 
his fantasy. 
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as leading to nothing permanent and truly existent.*? 


The rare word igovyia with which Theodore Laskaris 
describes his strong bond to Elena in the Moral Pieces 
(line 495) appears also in the twelfth-century romance 
Drosilla and Charikles with reference to the unity of 
lovers.*° It is in the milieu of the Laskarid court dur- 
ing the period 1240-60 that Panagiotis Agapitos has 
situated the composition of Livistros and Rodamne, 
the longest and most complex of the late Byzantine 
romances. To the same milieu belongs a series of manu- 
scripts transmitting ancient and Komnenian novels.*! 
The closeness of the last essay of the Moral Pieces to the 
ideal of “romantic” love is a theme worth pursuing in 
future research. 

The Moral Pieces are written in an impulsive, 
sometimes dramatic “stream-of-consciousness” style. 
This characteristic of Theodore Laskaris’s writing 
impressed Byzantine readers. The historian George 
Pachymeres, born in Nicaea in 1242, remarks that 
Theodore had “a writing ability by nature rather than 
education, so that he composed many things in a flow- 
ingly abundant manner, if he only got the urge.”4” The 
free-flowing syntax of the Moral Pieces features numer- 
ous polysyndeta connected with xai as well as periph- 
rases and re-elaborations of the same points. From the 
point of view of the edition and the translation, the free- 
flowing syntax can sometimes obfuscate the otherwise 
straightforward Greek. In this regard the punctuation 


39 Inep.78, to Akropolites (Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. 
Festa, 105-6), Theodore mentions that he himself was accused of eros 
(an unspecified amorous escapade), dismisses the charge, and prom- 
ises to punish the man responsible for circulating this rumor, the 
governor of Thessalonike Theodore Philes. Theodore’s angry denial 
and vengeful attitude suggests that the accusation is not the sin con- 
fessed in ep. 24 to Blemmydes (see below, nn. 53-55). The accusation 
by Philes is most probably the subject of Theodore’s letters 36-39 to 
Blemmydes, where the author complains of being unjustly slandered, 
declares innocence, and expresses relief at his eventual vindication. 
See Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, 44-51. 


40 Niketas Eugenianos, De Drosillae et Chariclis amoribus, 6.484, 
ed. F. Conca (Amsterdam, 1990), 166. 

41 P. Agapitos, Apjyyots Aiblotpou xai Poddéuvys: Kpitixn éxdorn 
THs Otarxevgs a (Athens, 2006), 51-53. 

42 George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, I, ed. A. Failler, trans. 
V. Laurent (Paris, 1984), 9.14-16: ob paMov Ex pabycews 7h dioews 
THY TEpt TO ypaderv ddvaty Exwv, Ws Kat TOMA emippvdyy exTiOévar, ei 
udvov épurcetev. Pachymeres then adduces the example of the hymns 
Theodore Laskaris composed off-hand on the feast days of saints. 
Compositions entitled buvot dtddopot and addressed to various saints 
survive in Cod. Vindobonensis phil. gr. 321, fols. 103r—-108r. 
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of the manuscript often provides important clues. The 
language is richly metaphorical, and plays with words 
and on their multiple meanings.** There are several 
rare and unique words. A hapax attested only in the 
works of Theodore Laskaris is the verb katactauilw 
(“to measure out,” “to determine”) (line 458).4* The 
verb diaonépw (“to disperse”) (line 105) is encountered 
only in the Moral Pieces and is unattested in the lexi- 
ca.4> The compound verb é&pyotéuve (line 535) is also 
unattested elsewhere: it is formed from the noun &pyd¢ 
(“shoulder joint”) and the verb tézvw (“to cut”). One 
may consider it a new coinage, especially as the inven- 
tion of composite words has been shown to be char- 
acteristic of Theodore’s style.*® The observed stylistic 
and lexical peculiarities of the Moral Pieces ground this 


work firmly within the context of the literary output of 
Theodore Laskaris. 


Audience and Affinity with Other 
Works of Theodore Laskaris 


The question of the audience of the Moral Pieces is 
impossible to answer with precision. In his letters 
Theodore Laskaris mentions sharing his literary and 
philosophical compositions with members of his epis- 
tolary circle. He usually does not identify the work 
his correspondents were expected to read, although he 
sometimes refers or alludes to its subject matter—and 


43 Fora play on the meaning of the adjective doBepdc, see lines 
429-30 and n. 25. The author plays, for example, throughout the 
essays with the multiple connotations of the noun $90p¢ (“corrup- 
tion,” “decay,” “passing away,” “death”) and in essay nine with the 
multiple meanings of ordorc (“state,” “stability,” but also “discord”). 


44 N. Festa, “Kooptxh Ajdwors,” Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana 12 (1899): 43.27; Theodore Laskaris, Opuscula rhetorica, ed. 
Tartaglia, 35.259 (encomium on John III Vatatzes), 102.150 (enco- 
mium on George Akropolites). See E. Trapp et al., Lexikon der 
byzantinischen Grazitat, fasc. 4 (Vienna, 2001), s.v. cataotabuilw. 


45 The verb orépw (hence dtaonépw) is attested in homiletic writ- 
ing. See the homilies of St. Neophytos the Recluse in Ay/ov Neopdtov 
tod Eyxdelotov cvyypdupara, vol. 1, ed. N. Zacharopoulos et al. 
(Paphos, 1996), 119.25, 204.10. The form omépvw is vernacular. See 
Agapitos, Agyyyots AiBlotpov xai Podduvys, 300, line 1169. 

46 On Theodore Laskaris’s fondness for inventing new words, 
see E. Trapp, “The Role of Vocabulary in Byzantine Rhetoric as a 
Stylistic Device,” in Rhetoric in Byzantium, ed. E. Jeffreys, Society 
for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies 11 (Oxford, 2003), 143-44. 


in one case composes a letter of dedication.*” Nowhere 
is there a direct reference to the circulation of the 
Moral Pieces. What may be plausibly suggested is that 
the intended readership of the Moral Pieces would have 
consisted of the usual recipients of Theodore’s liter- 
ary and philosophical works, among whom George 
Akropolites and George Mouzalon (two of his main 
correspondents) are mentioned most frequently. 

Ideas and vocabulary of the Moral Pieces crop up 
sometimes in Theodore’s letters. However this circum- 
stance, noteworthy in itself, does not necessarily prove 
that the addressee of the letter had read the Moral 
Pieces. A case in point is a letter of Theodore to the met- 
ropolitan of Sardis Andronikos, which opens with a 
summary of some of the arguments of the Moral Pieces: 
“Many people,” the letter states, “often admire the 
nonexistent” (a subject of the sixth essay of the Moral 
Pieces); “People who admire the nonexistent come to 
admire the existent” (this is the moral of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth essays of the Moral Pieces); “However, 
people admiring the existent do not admire the non- 
existent, because they admire the existent” (these indi- 
viduals are those of “noble soul” in the ninth essay and 
“the steady and the good” in the tenth essay). The par- 
allel with the Moral Pieces is evident, even though the 
comments in the letter are not presented as a summary 
of any literary work.*® 


47 Ep. 51.83-93, ed. Festa, 75 (the letter to George Akropolites 
accompanies a work by Theodore, which is probably his enco- 
mium on Nicaea called “Nicaea celebrated by me”); epp. 66 and 
68, at 94-95, 96 (mathematical and philosophical works sent to 
Akropolites); ep. 141.50-56, at 200 (accompanies an oration on 
the Virgin sent to the metropolitan of Kyzikos Kleidas), ep. 172, 
at 225 (letter to George Mouzalon announcing a composition that 
Mouzalon was expected to read upon his return), ep. 187, at 236 (let- 
ter of dedication of the Representation of the World, or Life to George 
Mouzalon), ep. 209.30-38, at 261 (a composition is sent to George 
Mouzalon). It is possible that ep. 29, to Nikephoros Blemmydes (at 
38-39) and ep. 89 (at 116) to George Akropolites also refer to the cir- 
culation of Theodore Laskaris’s writings. 


48 Ep. 124, ed. Festa, 173-74. For a rather periphrastic transla- 
tion of this letter, see A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea: The Story 
of an Empire in Exile (London, 1912), 306-7, who thought that the 
letter probably responded to a compliment paid by Andronikos to 
Theodore as a writer. The sense of the letter, however, is unclear; the 
expression “ypady¢ tavt¢” should be interpreted as referring to the 
letter of Theodore to Andronikos rather than Theodore’s writings. 
Elsewhere in his correspondence Theodore uses the word ypaoy to 
mean a letter. See ep. 102.10, ed. Festa, 139; ep. 112.22, at 1573 €p. 133.21, 
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Several of Theodore’s letters to Akropolites and 
Blemmydes contain imagery and phrases similar to 
some in the Moral Pieces. In letters to Akropolites 
composed at the time of his mourning for Elena 
(epistulae 57-60), Theodore says he was “blinded in his 
intellect”;*? describes himself as “a guileless lamb” and 
“walking in a broad space” (Ps. 118 [119]:45) during his 
earlier carefree existence;°° and speaks of having been 
deprived of his soul and salvation.*! The dark thoughts 
of death in letters 57 and 60 resemble the dramatic end- 
ing of the Moral Pieces, and letter 57 makes the familiar 
confession of a deserved punishment for a life not led 
according to virtue. Especially close to the Moral Pieces 
is letter 23 addressed to his teacher and spiritual father 
Nikephoros Blemmydes, giving vent to Theodore’s tow- 
ering grief and presenting his correspondent as his only 
solace.** This letter together with those to Akropolites 
reveals the unsettled state of Theodore’s mind at the 
time of Elena’s death. 

The Moral Pieces have particular affinity with let- 
ter 24 to Blemmydes. Confessing an unspecified sin, 


at 188; ep. 178.4, at 229; ep. 179.31, at 230; ep. 182.2, at 233; Ep. 195.16— 
17, at 241. 

49 Ep. 57.9, ed. Festa, 85: éwi toioug cuvextetvouev caxtac 
Tuprovpevos tH vol; Moral Pieces, lines 180-81: o6 tw TUPAWT TONAL HG 
gE adtijc tis dUoEWS KAYH TH vol. 

50 Ed. Festa, letter 57.10-11, p. 85: a> &pviov &kaxKov éxopevduny év 
matvou® [Ps.118.45]; Moral Pieces, lines 484-85: (dpva utmotpevos 
Tov atévypov) and line 149 (Ilopevdpevoc emopevduny év TAatvaUs). 
51 Ep. 59.37-38, ed. Festa, 89: dt6tt tH Tig Eure Wuyijs ywptone 
éywploOnv kal THs owtnplas nov; Moral Pieces, lines 550-53: THs Cwrje 
Lov £oTEpyLAL, THs PuxIKys Te TONG Kapdlaxis TE Lov TVATATEWS Kal 
TIS THS Cw pov owtyplac, PuyxiKys duod Kal cwnatiKijs. 

52 Asin the Moral Pieces, Theodore speaks of sailing on the ship 
of life that is disturbed by contrary winds without any hope of salva- 
tion (the letter goes on to present Blemmydes as his only safe harbor), 
of experiencing a disaster formerly unknown to him, of being eaten 
up by sorrow, of thoughts of death and of beasts ready to tear him to 
pieces (although the letter refers collectively to the beasts as ta tod 
dpupdvos Oypra [line 106] rather than the worm, dragon, hydra, viper, 
and basilisk of the twelfth essay). Some examples of shared vocabu- 
lary: ep. 23.1, ed. Festa, 28 and Moral Pieces, line 393: dwtd¢ otépyats; 
ep. 23.11, ed. Festa, 28 and Moral Pieces, line 177: the use of the noun 
Tapaxoy with regard to the fall of the soul and human nature from 
its original state; ep. 23.54, ed. Festa, 30 and Moral Pieces, line 141: 
the description of human nature with the adjective edéd1c80¢; com- 
pare the phrase 6 tH Avy tpwOeic ai Ta Eyxata Siddov diadvGeis in 
ep. 23.73-74, ed. Festa, 30, with dots movov TITPWOKEL TH EYKATA 
in Moral Pieces, lines 508-9; the use of the verb &évappwvvdw in ep. 
23.34, ed. Festa, 31 and Moral Pieces, lines 12 and 31; the use of the 
verb éXwevilw in ep. 23.95—96, ed. Festa, 31 and Moral Pieces, line 62. 
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the letter begins with the words: “Holy father, this 
current Monday I neglected my departed soul by disre- 
garding it” (the phrase plays on the different meanings 
of the verb rapépyouat).?> Theodore says that he should 
have “dashed nimbly in the soul toward my soul above 
soul.”>* The allusion is to the departed Elena, whom 
Theodore calls in the Moral Pieces his “soul mate” and 
“my soul’s spirit,” and whom the letter presents meta- 
phorically as his own soul. Theodore contrasts his sin- 
fulness to what should have happened to him, namely, 
the dissolution of his legs, joints, and heart, which is 
described in a naturalistic manner in the twelfth essay 
of his Moral Pieces. The author further refers to “a 
tomb and dust” bearing witness to his misconduct and 
states that he should have been inside the tomb, declar- 
ing dramatically, “I exist bereft of lives that supported 
my own life and I journey being really dead.”®> One of 
these lives would have been Elena’s, although the plural 
here is noteworthy. 

The self-flagellating posture of Theodore Laskaris 
in the Moral Pieces and the letters is the starting point 
for his Apology to Some of His Friends Pressing Him to 
Find a Bride.*® The Apology postdates Elena’s death and 
shows that remarriage was the expected course of action 
of the widowed emperor. Here Theodore rejects any 
association with women. The Apology opens with the 
familiar confession of the author’s sinfulness and pro- 
ceeds to describe Theodore Laskaris’s conscious choice 
not to marry a woman but be wed to Lady Philosophy. 
He refers to the “offspring” that philosophy has already 
borne him (that is, his writings) and vows to flee from 
the perishable materiality of the world and lead a life 
of the intellect. The idea of withdrawal from the mate- 
riality of the world in the Apology is also found in the 
Moral Pieces. Notably, however, what is described as vir- 
tue in the Moral Pieces has become a life of philosophy 
in the Apology—a theme never explicitly broached in 
the Moral Pieces. 

The Moral Pieces present ideas and observations 


of Theodore Laskaris found also in his philosophical 


53 Ep. 24.1-2, ed. Festa, 32: matep &yte, TH Tapovon Sevtépg thy 
éunv TapePodoav yuxyv napéehenpa rapeAOury. 

54 Ep.24.8-9, ed. Festa, 33: ti Wuxy Kovhwe mpdc TH Ome oxic 
oxy pov dpapwv. 

55 Ep.24.23-24, ed. Festa, 33. 


56 Theodorus Ducas Lascaris, Opuscula rhetorica, ed. L. Tartaglia 
(Munich, 2000), 110-18. 
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treatises. In the fourth essay of the Moral Pieces he states 
that his material possessions belonged to him by con- 
vention (Qéce1), but were removed from him by nature 
(duce). The juxtaposition of nature versus convention 
as two contrary principles of association is the subject of 
his philosophical treatise On the Natural Communion, 
especially its fifth discourse.*” The Moral Pieces fore- 
shadow in a notable way Theodore Laskaris’s treatise 
Representation of the World, or Life (Koouxy than jj 
Bioc), the third book of his Explanation of the World. 
Here the author makes his observations on life in all its 
variety as the basis for a wide-ranging commentary on 
philosophy, justice, and politics addressed to his pro- 
tégée George Mouzalon—“an account which contains 
everything,” in Theodore Laskaris’s words. One of his 
main observations concerns the inconstancy of human 
affairs and the fickleness of fortune. Written in the first 
person singular, the treatise follows the confession-like 
discourse of some of the essays in the Moral Pieces and 
develops further its ideas and pessimistic premises, 
which suggests that it postdates the Moral Pieces.5® The 
consistent interest of Moral Pieces in the concept of 
“the existent” (td dv, t& Svta) foreshadows the theologi- 
cal treatises Theodore composed after he became sole 
emperor, in November 1254, in which he would explore 
the theological implications of the notion.°? It is per- 
haps relevant to note that while Theodore Laskaris was 
writing the Moral Pieces, Nikephoros Blemmydes was 
the abbot of the monastery of Christ-Who-Is (Xpictd¢ 
6 tiv) founded by him at Emathia near Ephesos.®° 


57 PG140:1259-1396, especially 1339-62 (the fifth discourse). 


58 M. Andreeva, “Polemika Theodora II. Laskaria s Nikiforom 
Vlemmidom,” Mémoires de la Société Royale des Sciences de Bohéme, 
Classe des lettres, année 1929 (Prague, 1930): 1-36, has argued on the 
basis of indirect evidence that the Representation of the World, or 
Life postdates the accession of Theodore Laskaris as a sole emperor in 
November 1254. On the other hand, a manuscript note in Cod. Laur. 
gr., Conventi Soppressi 627, sv, attributes the section of Theodore 
Laskaris’s letters to George Mouzalon containing the dedicatory let- 
ter of the treatise to the period before his accession. See ep. 187, ed. 
Festa, 236 and 239, apparatus, for the note after letter 192. 


59 The first discourse discusses “the existent” (td 3v) and the second 
discourse proves that the existent is one. See Ch. Krikonis, Ozodapou 
B’ Aarxdpews nepi yptotiavxns Seodoytac Adyot (Thessalonike, 1988), 
85-94. 

60 Moral Pieces, lines 183-85, 251-53, 293-96, 314-31. ]. Munitiz, 
Nikephoros Blemmydes: A Partial Account (Leuven, 1988), 24, has 
reckoned that Nikephoros Blemmydes moved to the monastery of 
Christ-Who-Is in around 1249, that is, before the composition of 


The Manuscripts 


A Ambrosianus gr. C 308 inf. (917), parchment, 
13th century, 320 X 250 mm, 99 fols.®! 


P Paris, BnF, Cod. gr. 1193, parchment, 14th cen- 
tury, 261-63 X 182-90 mm, 137 fols.®2 


A is by far the more important textual witness. Its text 
is copied in two columns per page. The lines per column 
vary between twenty and twenty-five on account of the 
different size of the letters throughout the manuscript. 
The first quire (fols. 2-9, a quaternion) stands out 
because of the smaller letters. The ink is initially black 
and becomes brown by the beginning of the third quire 
(fols. 18-25, also a quaternion). The text features a num- 
ber of corrections that are worth future study; some 
pertinent observations are offered here. In the case of 
the Moral Pieces (copied on folios 78r—941), the correc- 
tions are made mostly with black ink and a thinner pen. 
The work of this corrector is identifiable elsewhere in 
the manuscript. The corrections are indicated as AP‘ (pe 
= post correctionem) in the apparatus criticus. The text 
prior to corrections (in cases where I have been able to 
identify it) is marked as A** (ac = ante correctionem) The 
script itself is an example of the so-called “blob style” 
(Fettaugenstil) characteristic of manuscripts copied in 
the second half of the thirteenth and the early four- 
teenth century.°? There are close similarities with one 
of the main scribes of Barocci 131 (ca. 1260-1280), with 
the hand of Theodora Raoulaina, Emperor Michael 
VII's niece and remarried widow of George Mouzalon, 


the Moral Pieces. On the name on the monastery, see ibid., 116, n. 
73. See also J. Munitiz, “Typikon of Nikephoros Blemmydes for the 
Monastery of the Lord Christ-Who-Is at Emathia near Ephesos,” in 
BMEFD 3:1196. 

61 E. Martini and D. Bassi, Catalogus Codicum Graecorum 
Bibliothecae Ambrosianae, vol. 2 (Milan, 1905), 1206-7. For a fuller 
codicological description, see M. Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits 
de Théodore II Ducas Lascaris,” Byzantina 27 (007): 60-63. Before 
entering the collection of the Ambrosiana Library the manuscript 
belonged to Bartolomeo Calco (1434-1508), first secretary to the 
duchy of Milan, bibliophile, and philanthropist. 


62 H. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la 
Bibliothéque nationale, vol. 2 (Paris, 1886), 269. See also Paléologou, 
“Deux traités inédits,” 64-66. 

63 H. Hunger, “Die sogennante Fettaugen-Mode in griechischen 
Handschriften des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts,” ByzF 4 (1972): 105-13. 
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in Cod. Vat. gr. 1899 (copied between 1261 and 1282), 
and with the hand of Cod. Vat. gr. 191 (copied around 
1291).°* These close parallels suggest that A was pro- 
duced in the second half of the thirteenth century. The 
headings are executed with an archaizing minuscule 
imitating twelfth-century Perlschrift. In 1903 August 
Heisenberg proposed that the scribe who copied A 
also copied BnF, Suppl. gr. 472 (13th c.), the earliest 
codex of the “main” collection of ten rhetorical works 
of Theodore Laskaris edited in a Teubner volume by 
Luigi Tartaglia in 2000. In Heisenberg’s view, the two 
codices represented a two-volume edition.® In 1965 
Charles Astruc rightly pointed out that the different 
size of the manuscripts and the circumstance that the 
text in A is arranged in two columns, while in Suppl. gr. 
472 it is not, diminishes the possibility that the manu- 
scripts were intended as a set.°° A comparison between 
the different scribal hands in A (Figs. 1 and 2) and in 
Suppl. gr. 472 (Fig. 4) can put safely to rest Heisenberg’s 
hypothesis about a two-volume edition witnessed by 
these two manuscripts.° 

The text in P, copied by a single scribe, is laid out 
in one column per folio page. The script has the char- 
acteristics of the writing of the so-called Hodegon style 
flourishing in the second half of the fourteenth century 


(Fig. 3).68 


64 N. Wilson, Mediaeval Greek Bookhands (Cambridge, MA, 
1973), 1:29, 2: plate 59 (Barocci 131, fol. 1071): scribe A as identified 
in N. Wilson, “A Byzantine Miscellany: Ms. Barocci 131 Described,” 
JOB 27 (1978): 177; A. Turyn, Codices Graeci Vaticani saeculis XIII e 
XIV scripti annorumque notis instructi (Vatican City, 1964), plates 36 
(Vat. gr. 1899), 61, 64 (Vat. gr. 191). See also the codex of Simplicius’s 
commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics copied by Theodora Raoulaina 
(Moscow, State Historical Museum, 3649), in B. Fonkich, “Zametki 
o grecheskikh rukopisiakh sovetskikh khranilishch,” VizVrem 36 
(1974): 134-35 and Plate 1. 

65 Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 2:X VII, 
n. 2. 

66 C. Astruc, “La tradition manuscrite des oeuvres oratoires pro- 
fanes de Théodore II Lascaris,” 7M 1 (1965): 400-401. 


67 Even though the handwriting is similar, the scribe who exe- 
cuted BnF, Suppl gr. 472 was different from that of BnF, Suppl. 
gr. 460, a luxury thirteenth-century codex, which is a prime wit- 
ness to Theodore Laskaris’s philosophical treatise On the Natural 
Communion. See M. Rashed, “Sur les deux témoins des oeuvres 
profanes de Théodore II Lascaris et leur commanditaire (Parisinus 
Suppl. gr. 472, Parisinus Suppl. Gr 460),” Scriptorium 54 (2000): 
297-302. 

68 L. Politis, “Eine Schreiberschule im Kloster tav Odynyav,” BZ 
51 (1958): 17-36, 261-87, esp. 26-33, fig. 7 (Athos, Lavra A 103), 8 
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A and P share important common features: the 
nearly identical /emmata (headings) before individual 
orations; the table of contents (pinax) at the beginning; 
and the identical sequence in which the nine orations 
contained in each codex are copied. The heading of the 
first oration (On the Holy and Consubstantial Trinity) 
mentions the title for the entire collection of nine 
orations as the Sacred Orations: “Sacred orations by 
Theodore Laskaris, the son of the most exalted emperor 
of the Romans, kyr John Doukas, before the embassy 
of the marquis Berthold von Hohenburg to the same 
exalted emperor” (Adyot iepol Oeodwpov tod Adoxapt 
Tod viod tod dYnhotdtov Bacthéwes THV ‘Pwuaiwy kupod 
Twdvvov tot Aotxa tpd tij¢ tod uapKiwvos Bedtépdov 
AcuoeuBodpy [AenoeBovp A] rpecBetac mpdc [eic P] tov 
adtov dnddtatov Bact\éa).©? The title Sacred Orations 
suggests a religious theme for the collection. Indeed, 
even though only one theological work is included 
among the nine Sacred Orations, the nine orations 
are more religiously oriented in their sensibility than 
the ten main rhetorical works of Theodore Laskaris. 
These ten, more secular, works were grouped into a 
separate collection and had an independent manu- 
script transmission (the earliest surviving manuscript 
is the fragmentary thirteenth-century BnF, Suppl. gr. 
472, fig. 4). Each of the nine “sacred” orations is pre- 
ceded with the heading: “by Theodore Laskaris [usu- 
ally called “Theodore Doukas Laskaris” in P], the son 
of the most exalted emperor of the Romans kyr John 
Doukas, before the embassy of the marquis Berthold 
von Hohenburg.” 

The table of contents lists the nine works in the 
order in which they were copied without giving a title 
to the entire collection.”° The nine orations are the 
following: 


(Athos, Lavra H 152) and 9 (Athos, Vatopedi, Liturgical Roll 5): in 
all cases, codices copied by the famous scribe Ioasaph active between 
1360 and 1406. See also H. Hunger and O. Kresten, “Archaisierende 
Minuskel und Hodegonstil im 14. Jahrhundert,” JOB 29 (1980): 
186-236, esp. 204-6; I. Pérez Martin, “El “Estilo Hodegos’ y su 
proyeccién en las escrituras Constantinopolitanas,” in Actes du VIF 
Colloque International de Paléographie Grecque, ed. B. Atsalos and 
N. Tsironi (Athens, 2008), 1:71-130 and 3:949-77 (plates). 

69 A,f. 24, P, fir. See Krikonis, Ozodapou B’, 45 and 109 (begin- 
ning of the apparatus of the edition of the Oration on the Holy and 
Consubstantial Trinity). 

70 ‘The pinax (A, f. 1v) has been published by Paléologou, “Deux 


traités inédits,” 61. 
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FIG.1 Ambrosianus gr. C 308 inf. (917), fol. 78r 


1. Oration on the Holy and Consubstantial 
Trinity Addressed to the Scholars Constantine 
Koubouklarios and John Phaikas (A ff. 2-131; P 
ff. 1r—24r)”! 


2. A Speech of Gratitude to Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Composed upon Recovery from a Terrible Illness 
(A ff. 13-251; P ff. 241r—424r)7? 


71 Published by Krikonis, Ozoda@pov B’, 109-22. The head- 
ing in A omits the phrase “addressed to the scholars Constantine 
Koubouklarios and John Phaikas.” However the table of contents 
mentions the two addressees. During his reign as sole emperor 
(1254-1258), Theodore Laskaris arranged for this oration on the 
Trinity to be included with a different heading (without any longer 
mentioning the embassy of Berthold von Hohenburg) as the fifth 
among the eight orations of his collection On Christian Theology. On 
Christian Theology has its own manuscript transmission, represented 
most prominently by Cod. Vat. gr. 1113 (13th c.). Reproductions from 
this Fettaugenstil manuscript can be conveniently found in Krikonis, 
Ozoddpou B’, 203-5. 

72 The work is unpublished. 
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FIG.2 Ambrosianus gr. C 308 inf. (917), fol. ov 


3. Encomium on Saint Euthymios (A ff. 251-351; P 
ff. 4214-55v)7? 

4.Encomium on the Holy Anargyroi (A ff. 35v—43Vv, 
P ff. 5;v-66v)”* : 

5. Oration on Virtue in Gratitude to God While He 
Was Troubled with Some Problems, Dispelling 
Some Suspicion and Condemning Evil (A ff. 
43v—-58r; P ff. 66v-84v)”° 

6. Encomium on Wisdom (A ff. 58r—66r; P ff. 
85r—95v)° 

7. Oration on Fasting (A ff. 66r-77V; P ff. 95v—-1111)”” 


8. Moral Pieces Describing the Inconstancy of Life (A 
ff. 781-941; P ff. 111v- 1301) 


73 BHG 6s0d (unpublished). 

74 BHG 384c (unpublished). 

75 Critical edition by Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 69-81. 
76 Critical edition by Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 82-88. 
77 The work is unpublished. 
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FIG.3 Paris, BnF, Cod. Gr. 1193, fol. 116v 


9. Apology to Some People Who Trouble Him 
Malevolently, Demonstrating to Them That What 
God Has Established Is Stable and Indissoluble 
and That One Should Honor Those Honored by 
God (A ff. 94r-99v; P ff. 1330r—-137v)”8 


The different layout and features of the text in the two 
manuscripts demonstrate that A, the earlier codex, was 
envisaged as a more luxurious production than P. Even 
though in both cases the parchment is of medium qual- 
ity, A is much larger. The two-column layout of the text 
in A is standard for high-quality liturgical manuscripts. 
The endings of some of the orations and of all twelfth 
essays of the Moral Pieces are ornamentally arranged in 
A as a series of downward-pointing triangles. A num- 
bers the nine orations as Aéyo¢ a’, B, y', etc. (written 
with uncial letters on the upper margin of the page 
where each oration begins), while P does not number 
the orations. A features gilded initials at the beginning 


78 Published by Festa in Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, 283- 
289 on the basis of A only. 
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FIG. 4 Paris, BnF, Suppl. Gr. 472, fol. ar 


of each oration and each of the essays of the Moral 
Pieces, while the initials in P are written in red ink. In 
addition, all title headings of the nine orations in A as 
well as the word Adyoc set above the margin before the 
beginning of each oration are written with gilded ink. 
By contrast, the pimax and the headings (preceded by 
relatively modest floral headpieces) of the orations in 
P are written in red ink. More significantly, the scribe 
of A has left blank spaces before the beginning of the 
twelve essays of the Moral Pieces, which gives reason 
to believe that whoever was involved in the produc- 
tion of the codex expected ornamental headpieces to 
be included. Such a large blank space is featured very 
prominently before the second essay (f. 79v and fig. 
2) and appears before the beginning of all subsequent 
essays. Blank space is found also at the top of folio 13v 
following the heading overleaf (at the bottom of folio 
131) of the second oration—the speech in gratitude to 
Jesus Christ after Theodore’s recovery from illness. The 
copyist seems to have left such blank spaces to accom- 
modate decorative headings: a practice amply attested 
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in illustrated Palaiologan lectionaries and earlier lux- 
ury manuscripts, such as the twelfth-century codex of 
Theodore Prodromos’s Grammar (Codex Taphou 52).”? 
More significantly, a thirteenth-century luxury codex 
transmitting Theodore Laskaris’s philosophical trea- 
tise On the Natural Communion (BnF, Suppl. gr. 460), 
whose production has been attributed to the author’s 
lifetime, features decorative headpieces with floral 
motifs and birds executed in gold; these headpieces pre- 
cede each of the six books of the treatise.8° Such decora- 
tions, however, were never executed in A. 


The Relationship between A and P 


In their editions of works copied in A and P, Christos 
Krikonis and Maritimi Palaiologou have suggested 
that the two manuscripts derive independently from 
a common archetype.®! This edition provides me with 
the occasion to offer some further thoughts. The col- 
lation has confirmed the pattern noted by Maritimi 
Palaiologou: A is far more reliable than P. P contains 
incorrect spellings (e.g., 2votav on line 84), gives read- 
ings less appropriate for the context (e.g., ypdvov instead 
of tpdyov on line 119 or $8opai instead of dopai on line 
337), or omits words (e.g., dépet on line 416). This cir- 
cumstance along with the fact that A dates much closer 
to the lifetime of the author have led me to agree with A 
rather than P even in cases when neither grammar nor 
meaning presents an obvious solution: thus, cvGuyou A 
rather than the rarer and more elevated cvuBiov P (line 
9); Staartépwv A rather than dtaorépvwv P (line 497) 
(verbs unattested in lexica).? 

Only on a few occasions have readings in P 
proven to be preferable to those in A: for example, 


79 I. Hutter, “Schreiber und Maler der Palaiologenzeit in 
Konstantinopel,” in Atsalos and Tsironi, Actes (n. 68 above), 1:159- 
90 and 3:1007-39 (plates), especially plates 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 28, 29, 30, 
25, 45; I. Spatharakis, “An Illuminated Greek Grammar Manuscript 
in Jerusalem,” JOB 35 (1985): 231-44. 

80 BnF, Suppl. gr. 460, fols. 11, 10r, 26r, 374, 51v, 69v. On this 
codex, see Rashed, “Sur les deux témoins” (n. 67 above), especially 
plate 52a. 


81 Krikonis, Ozodapov B' (n. 59 above), 45, speaks of a hyparche- 
type, while Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 68, refers to an arche- 
type produced during the lifetime of Theodore Laskaris. In the 
preface to his edition of the Moral Pieces, L. Tartaglia, “Le Epitomi 
Etiche di Teodoro II Duca Lascari,” Atti Accademia Pontaniana, 
Napoli, n.s., 57 (2008): 145-74, at 148, reaches a similar conclusion. 


82 Seen. 45 above. 


the orthography of ‘EXévyg and xéye (lines 9 and 23); 
the spelling of the verb mpo€evei (line 416); and the 
article Té in two articular infinitives (line 423). In her 
edition of the Oration on Virtue and Encomium on 
Wisdom, Palaiologou herself highlighted rare cases 
where the context supports adherence to P.®? I have 
also agreed with P rather than with A in the version of 
the names of the author and the ambassador Berthold 
von Hohenburg. The headings of all nine works in A 
report the name of the author as Theodore Laskaris, 
while most headings in P render it as Theodore Doukas 
Laskaris, with the exception of the first and second ora- 
tions in P, where he is called Theodore Laskaris. That 
A, the closer witness to the text, should give the version 
Theodore Laskaris may seem unexpected, given the fact 
that the author-emperor signed his name as Theodore 
Doukas Laskaris.3* The two surnames appear consis- 
tently on his seals and in the headings of his rhetorical, 
epistolary, philosophical and theological works.®* This 
is the reason why the “double-barrelled” name has been 
adopted in this edition. It should be noted, however, 
that the author was already known by the briefer form 
Theodore Laskaris during his lifetime, which is how 
George Akropolites refers to him in verses composed 
on the occasion of the publication of Theodore’s letter 
collection.®® 

The spelling of the name “Berthold von 
Hohenburg” in the expression “before the embassy 
of the marquis Berthold von Hohenburg” is always 


83 Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 66, n. 36. While sometimes 
the variant in A is not farfetched and is grammatically acceptable 
(for example, yeyévvyvtarA : yeyévyvtat P), it is doubtless that in the 
case of Tapopwpevov A : Tapopwuévwv P the sense demands a genitive 
plural of the participle as in P. 


84 See the protocol of his letter to Pope Alexander IV and the sub- 
scriptio in a letter to George Mouzalon, two rare cases of influence of 
chancery epistolary usage on the letters of Theodore Laskaris, in ep. 
143.1-5, ed. Festa, 202; ep. 225.44, at 256. 

85 C.Stavrakos, Die byzantinischen Bleisiegel mit Familiennamen 
aus der Sammlung des Numismatischen Museums Athen (Wiesbaden, 
2000), 235; Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, 1, 67, 117, 
177, 1$9, 172, 214 (see, however, ibid., 162, for the version of his name 
as Theodore Laskaris); Festa, “Kooutxy Ajdwats,” 97; Theodore 
Laskaris, Opuscula rhetorica, ed. Tartaglia, 2, 24, 68, 86, 96, 110, 
120, 142, 154, 199. The thirteenth-century luxury manuscript of On 
the Natural Communion (BnF, Suppl. gr. 460) gives a version of his 
name as “Theodore Doukas Laskaris.” By contrast, the fourteenth- 
century BnF, Cod. gr. 2004 transmitting the same text renders the 
name as “Theodore Laskaris.” 


86 Georgii Acropolitae opera, ed. Heisenberg and Wirth, 2:8.19. 
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given as Behtépdov AeuoeBbouvp in A and Bedtépdov 
AcpoeuBoupy in P. A third version of his name, again 
with a final gamma, appears in the headings found 
before letter clusters in Cod. Laur. Plut. 59, 35 (14th 
century), the main codex of Theodore Laskaris’s let- 
ters: Be\tépdov AcoeuBovpy.®” In all these forms the 
German name has entered Greek in its Latinized ver- 
sion (hence “de” rather than “von”), by which the 
marquis is known in Latin texts written in thirteenth- 
century Italy.®° In the case of A, the final gamma has 
been silenced through omission (AeyoeBovp), which 
may suggest the intermediacy of old French. As the ver- 
sion with a final gamma is closer to the actual name of 
the ambassador, it has been preferred. 

The Moral Pieces in both A and P contains cases 
of copying slips. The copyist of A noticed an omission 
due to homoioteleuton (lines 438-41) and immediately 
supplied the missing text in the margin. After the copy 
was produced, a corrector (AP*‘) using black ink went 
over the text. The corrections deal only with matters 
of inflection and orthography as well as with minor 
textual “errors”; they offer no truly substantial revi- 
sions. P almost always agrees with the corrector (lines 
28, 30, 234, 236, 240, 244, 337; 360, 363, 456-57, 4573 
491, 492, 493, 523, 544), but interestingly follows on 
two occasions the text in A before the correction (lines 
142-43, 369-71). Ihe same pattern is observable in the 
yet unpublished Oration on Fasting, the seventh sacred 
oration, which was copied immediately before the 
Moral Pieces: here P again agrees most often with the 
corrector in A, but sometimes follows the text before 
the correction.®? 


87 Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, 1, 117, 151, 159, 162. 
Festa emended the name to Ae Oepfoupy. I intend to discuss in a 
forthcoming monograph the role played by the embassy of Berthold 
von Hohenburg for the publication of Theodore’s literary works. 


88 See, for example, B. Capasso, Historia diplomatica regni Siciliae 
inde ab anno 1250 ad annum 1266 (Naples, 1874), 8, 12, 13, 24, 30, 40, 
77> 78, 83, 84. 

89 Inher edition of Oration on Virtue and Encomium on Wisdom, 
Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 67, n. 39, has noted that P agrees 
sometimes with AP‘ (= A’ of her edition), but mostly with A** (= A 
of her edition) The picture in the Moral Pieces is the reverse: P agrees 
almost exclusively with AP‘. The pattern observed by Palaiologou is 
not as clearcut. Thus, one should read “157 adtoic A*P : adtav A” 
(and not “157 adtoic AP : adtav A”) in the apparatus to line 157 of 
her edition of the Oration on Virtue. See Paléologou, “Deux traités 
inédits,” 74. The editor has not noted in the apparatus that éx tod in 
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P itself contains an omission due to homoioteleu- 
ton. The underlined text below has been dropped in 
P, and the scribe modified the immediately following 
verb é£eta&lw into a participle in order to smooth the 
flow of the resultant phrase. This gives the impression 
that the copyist of P was capable of introducing minor 
redactions. 

Lines 240-43: 

A: Aid Oavudlev ta dep od det Oavudlerv tov, 

Oavuaotac, TeOatpaKa TH Tis ddcews. Oavudlwv 

O& TH TIG dUcEws EbeTdlw adtd, év olomep... 

P: Ard Oavpalwv td dep od dei Oavpdletv tods 

bavpactdc, Tebatuaxa TH TIS dUoEws, EbeTalwv 

avta, év olomep... 


The difference in the numeration of the essays 
(tujpata) in A and P is particularly intriguing. That 
Theodore Laskaris envisaged a twelve-part structure for 
the Moral Pieces cannot, in my view, be doubted, for 
he was interested in numerology and the symbolism of 
numbers.?° But there is a problem. A does not assign 
any number to the first essay, which it treats as a sort of 
prooimion; it starts with the second essay which it desig- 
nates as the first tuijua. By contrast, P assigns numbers 
to all essays from the beginning, which leads to a con- 
sistent mismatch in numeration, with the numbers in P 
running ahead of those in A. Curiously, this mismatch 
continues until the eleventh essay, which both A and P 
number as the tenth tujpa. P thus commits an over- 
sight in assigning the number ten twice, but corrects 
the slip by numbering the following, last section of the 
Moral Pieces as part twelve. 

The above observations on the two manuscripts 
result in the following conclusions. A is a closer witness 
to the archetype of the Sacred Orations, of which it is a 
direct copy. The archetype seems to have been a deluxe 
production prepared during the lifetime of Theodore 
Laskaris, not unlike BnF, Suppl. gr. 460, which contains 
his philosophical treatise On the Natural Communion. 


the phrase éx tod mapautdé in the immediately following phrase (A 
49V, lines 157-58) is the work of a corrector, which P again follows. 
90 E. von Ivanka, “Mathematische Symbolik in den bei- 
den Schriften des Kaisers Theodoros II. Laskaris AHAQZIZ 
@MY ZIKH [sic] und MEPI OYZIKHZ KOINONIAY,” ByzF 4 
(1972): 138-41; G. Richter, Theodoros Dukas Laskaris: Der natir- 
liche Zusammenhang; Ein Zeugnis vom Stand der byzantinischen 
Philosophie in der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts (Amsterdam, 1989), 
72-77. 
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The separate parts of the Moral Pieces probably had 
no numbers in the archetype, and were preceded by 
decorated headpieces, which led to blank spaces being 
left in A in an attempt to emulate the model. That A 
is a copy rather than the unfinished deluxe archetype 
manuscript itself is suggested by its medium-quality 
parchment. The copyist of A numbered the parts, 
but did not do so from the beginning, which led him 
to count to eleven rather than twelve. The scribe of P 
had the mindset of a redactor, as seen from the way he 
treated his copying omission due to homoioteleuton. He 
introduced the correct numbers although not without 
confusion in the process. The question arises whether 
P is indeed independently derived from the archetype, 
as scholars have argued so far, or is a redaction of A (or 
a manuscript derived from A). This dilemma, I believe, 
can only be posed at this stage without a definitive reso- 
lution. The edition of the remaining unpublished works 
by Theodore Laskaris in A and P should bring fresh evi- 


dence to bear on this issue. 


This Edition: Punctuation, 
Accentuation, and Orthography 


My punctuation has benefited from the manuscript 
punctuation, especially of A (the closer textual wit- 
ness). In this I have followed the recent emphasis on 
the importance of considering scribal punctuation in 
preparing critical editions.?! Theodore Laskaris himself 
recognized in his letters the role of punctuation in clar- 
ifying meaning.”* At the same time modern punctua- 
tion does not frame the same syntactical units marked 
out by the scribes. The copyists of A and P occasionally 
disagree with each other but both have a tendency to 
overpunctuate, placing punctuation signs before poly- 
syndeta or direct objects. 

The edition retains nonclassical word forms and 
accents that philologists nowadays consider character- 
istic of the orthography of medieval Greek texts:?° thus, 


91 See most recently D. Reinsch, “Stixis und Horen,” in Atsalos 
and Tsironi, Actes (n. 68 above), 1:259—-69. 


92 Ep.29, ed. Festa, 38-39. 


93 See the prefatory remarks accompanied by rich references and 
bibliography by J. Munitiz, Nicephori Blemmydae Autobiographia 
sive curriculum vitae necnon epistula universalior (Turnhout, 1984), 
xlvii-liv; D. Reinsch and A. Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias, 
vol. 1 (Berlin and New York, 2001), 34*-52"; F. Kolovou, Michaelis 
Choniatae Epistulae (Berlin and New York, 2001), 31*-41*; K. 


diatodto and dtataita which the copyists of A and P 
(and presumably the author) consistently write iunec- 
tim rather than divisim (with two exceptions in P on 
lines 295 and 3.48); an accented té encountered mostly 
after paroxytones and perispomena;?* and the accented 
indefinite pronouns tig and ti (line 187: ma8av tic; line 
203: Ov Tl; lines 221-22: od« ZoTt TL).?> One of the two 
pronouns in the expression ti tig on lines 54 and 162 
can be considered to be either a second enforcing inter- 
rogative or an accented indefinite pronoun. The enclitic 
dé found in A, but absent from P, has been kept (lines 
173 and 473).° 

I have consistently added iota subscripts, as 
required. I have normalized the orthography of tavté 
found in A and P to tadté (line 267) and td viv (as 
written once in A on line 165) to teviv, which is the 
form preferred elsewhere in both A and P. I have indi- 
cated minor differences in the orthography and accen- 
tuation (such as kaya A and xéyw P on line 23). Even 
though such details are often considered unnecessary 
in modern critical editions, I thought that including 
them in the apparatus may contribute to furthering our 
knowledge of scribal practices. 

I have decided to emend the form tedvactwyévov 
(line 118), so written in both A and P, to teduotwpévov. 
The reason lies in the circumstance that the letters of 
Theodore Laskaris twice feature the perfect participle 
of the verb dvotdw without two sigmas, while forms of 
this verb with two sigmas are not attested in the lexica 
or the TLG.?’ In her edition of the Oration on Virtue 
Palaiologou faced a similar dilemma and decided to 
emend a word with a duplicated consonant: rattayatc 
as reported by both A and P has been corrected to 


Oikonomakos, Iedpytoc ITayupépys, Didocopla: Bibllov évddxatov: 
Ta HSixd, #rot ra Nixoudyera (Athens, 2005), 41*-63*. 

94 J. Noret, “L’accentuation de te en grec byzantin,” Byzantion 68 
(1998): 516-18; Reinsch and Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias, 
1:48*—52". 

95 J. Noret, “Quand donc rendrons-nous 4 quantité d’indéfinis, 
prétendument enclitiques, l’accent qui leur revient?” Byzantion 67 
(1987): 191-95, esp. 194-95 (rules 2b and 3). See also Reinsch and 
Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias, 1:41*-45". 


96 Athirteenth-century manuscript closely associated with 
Nikephoros Blemmydes uses regularly an enclitic 2, including 
in cases when the enclitic 5é follows pév. See Munitiz, Nicephori 
Blemmydae Autobiographia, li, n. 112; J. Noret and C. de Vocht, “Une 
orthographe insolite et nuancée, celle de Nicéphore Blemmyde, ou a 
propos du 8¢ enclitique,” Byzantion 55 (1985): 493-518. 


97 Ep. 6.3, ed. Festa, 9; ep. 73.23, at 100. 
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matayaic. In this case however there is a strong argu- 
ment for retaining the manuscript reading, for 
Theodore Laskaris elsewhere uses the form matt&yous.7® 
Such are the kinds of decisions that modern editors of 
Byzantine texts often need to make. 

Classical authors and biblical texts cited in the 
apparatus of the edition follow the standard format. 
In addition, the following modern editions have been 
used: 


Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 
Bibliothéque historique, livre I, ed. P. Bertrac, 
trans. Y. Verniére (Paris, 1993) 


Nikephoros Blemmydes, Statua regia 
Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Baothixos Avdpids 
und dessen Metaphrase von Georgios Galesiotes 
und Georgios Oinaiotes, ed. H. Hunger and 
I. Sevéenko (Vienna, 1986) 


98 Paléologou, “Deux traités inédits,” 76.213. See Theodore 
Laskaris, Opuscula rhetorica, ed. Tartaglia, 112.49. 
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Proclus, Theologia platonica 
Théologie platonicienne, ed. H. D. Saffrey and 
L. G. Westerink, 6 vols. (Paris, 1968-1997) 


Pseudo-Dionysios Areopagites, Coelestis hierarchia, 
La hiérarchie céleste, ed. G. Heil, trans. M. de 
Gandillac (Paris, 1959) 


Synesios, De regno 
Synesii Cyrenensis opuscula, ed. N. Terzaghi 
(Rome, 1944) 
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The Moral Pieces by Theodore II Laskaris: Critical Edition and Translation 


Tod adtod Ozodadpov Aotxa tod Adoxapt, tod 
viod Tod dWyhotatov Bactléws tHV Pwouatwv 
Kvpod Iwavvov tot Aovxa, mpd tig tod 
napxiwvos Bertépdov AguoeuBodpy mpeoBelac 
TPOG TOV AVTOV DHAdtatov Bacihéa, éeritopal 
HOtKxal td tod Biov dotatov diaypddovoat, 
éexteQeiont ev TH TeVOiuw Kalpe THs dTroBiacews 
TYG Kotdinov Kal paxaplac deorolvyg Kupac 
Ehévy xal ovliyou adtob. 


I. Ovdev &Mo duvet THY &bvptay, H Td yrvdoxKetv 
oxy Ta THs ddoews tdia. Kal oddév dMo tas 
TIS Wuxis aicOytixas duvduets dvappwvvve, 7 
TO ovverdévat, tt vot 6 yous ovyyevys. Kal obdév 
do Siacxedale THs AUTENS TOs TUVEYETTATOUG 
TUPAvac, H TO evyLovevetv Ocod, cal ott ei cal 
Ovytol cal wAacQévtes Kai Svtes hueic, aN 
ovdév dv tdoimév mote ytvépuevov elg AUuHV Hua, 
ae kal udha te tevta cic cwrnplay die Tod 
Tvevuatos. Kal yap éott Oedc. Ei 6¢ toto, 
Kal Tpdvoia waattws O€ ye Kal dvtatddootc. 
Eirownt dé xal xptoic, Kav mpd tic éreAedoews 
Tov dtkaiov KpITOd Kal THe adTOd OiaKpicews. 
Kayo dvoudlw ta dixactypiady dpyava, 
plow Aéyw TE cal dtdxprorv. Ererdh Oeod év 
tripe mpoxaOypévon ert ToMav yepoubixav cat 
TEPADLKHV THYLATWV TOUTO LAPTUPOUVTWY TOV 
dothwy Te kal Taptotapévwr, oddév éotw toov 
Oe. Exel cai ot mpwtor vdeo dovdtxads tovTw 
taplotavtat, ov od nev Kat eis &rrep Bovdetar 


13 xot 6 yous auyyevyjs cf. Gen. 3:19, Ps 102:14 | 24-27 cf. 
ps.-Dionysios Areopagites, Coelestis hierarchia, VI-VII, 
ed. Heil, 103-19 | 28 mp@tot vde¢ Proclus, Theologia pla- 
tonica III 21, edd. Saffrey-Westerink, III 75.14-16; ps.- 
Dionysios Areopagites, Coelestis hierarchia VIII 2, ed. 
Heil, 123.28-29 


Adyos H' ante titulum in margine superiore A | 
1 Oeodapov Aotxa tod Adoxapt] Oeodwpov tov [sic] 
Adoxapt A | 2 tov ‘Pwpalwv om. P | 4 AeuoeBodp 
A | 9 Edévyg A cvltyou] cupBiouP tuypa mpatov 
post avtod praebet P | 23 xayw A | 25 én post éri 
moMavadd.P | 27 IcovAP | 28 Oéw APP: Ocod A* 


A 78r, 


P uur 


P 112r 


P 112v 


A78v 


Moral Pieces Describing the Inconstancy of Life, 
which were composed during the period of mourn- 
ing for the passing of the ever-remembered and 
blessed empress Lady Elena, his wife, by the same 
Theodore Doukas Laskaris, the son of the most 
exalted emperor of the Romans, kyr John Doukas, 
before the embassy of the marquis Berthold von 
Hohenburg to the same most exalted emperor. 


I. Nothing dispels despondency other than the 
soul’s knowledge of the characteristics of its nature. 
Nothing strengthens afresh the perceptive powers 
of the soul other than realizing that dust is akin to 
dust. Nothing drives away the most frequent storms 
of sorrow other than recalling God to one’s mind 
and the fact that even though we are, and have been 
created, mortal, we shall never see anything hap- 
pening to our harm, but rather everything shall 
happen for our salvation through the Spirit. For 
God exists, and if so, there is also providence and 
retribution. But I would also say that there is judg- 
ment even before the arrival of the Just Judge and 
His decision. I name the judicial instruments, call- 
ing them judgment and decision. As God presides 
on high over many cherubic and seraphic hosts who 
bear witness to this as His servants and slaves, there 
is nothing equal to God. For the first intellects! 
stand like slaves beside Him, through whom nature 


1 Inthe Celestial Hierarchy Pseudo-Dionysios calls the angelic 
hosts the “first intellects.” 
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ddicOatvery H dtars && adtod drodtictapévy 
avappwvvvetat, Ov ob dpetaiver Kai dv od 
eryxyOy Kal dtaévet, ei kai Tapa Td TAUTYS 
Trohvetdes eig TO AvOF vat érelyetat. Toryapodv 
ToAvedns dmdpyovga  Wuyy, tpémetar 2E 
dd00 cic 6000 Kal éx Térov Kal oynUAaATwY TE 
Kal onuelwy eic Etépac idedv Oécets du0d Te 
Kat oyypata, cal tupBdletar mepraotpedouévy, 
Kal avty éavtyv Avuaivetar év Kaip@ eic 
yoovas dpud@aa xal oratahwoa. Ard puptaxte 
mapagpQetpouévyn ovuudGeiper tov d>0adndv 
avtis, NOovaisg yavvoupévy Kal Td THs dias 
rapalewpodoa afinua. Aiatodto Kal tas Tod 
Kapov tapadVopac utyvvovoa éautyj, émel Kat 
aityn tapad9opaic oixofev nmapadbelpetat, 
ayxiotevet G90pe Kal otpédetat KuKAiK¢ 
TOV YPOVOV LILOVLEVY TOV AOTATOV: Kal yap 
poy Katpod duvdpa kal ToxIKy OvatpoTia Kat 
YAVVWTIG WuxIKH Kal Tpayuatwv petaBodr 
Toig doxovaty elvat Td uy elvat Mapéxyovot, 
Kai ta év thapdtyti Batvovta tH tpayei Tic 
hots twepiototyilovar. Babai tig dratarys 
Cw7s. "OQ. tod uh Svtos. Kepdaiver oddév mas 
avyp, 6 uy Kepdavel wept TO Kepdaiverv TH TH 
Tavta Kepdaivovtt. AMA ti tic dtarpatetar; 
"Ovtwe obdév. Tots dotdtws péovat payjoetar 
tic; Xpovov kal yap opuy Kal dope pevuatoc 
TOTALOD Kal Kivioet Tveduatos of Blot TaYV 
Bpotay tapexdlovtar. Kai yap tadta mévt 
aMrjhoig EEouotovueva, dotatws péovary del 
Kal TapepyovTat, undev Shug éyovta oTATILOY. 


40-41 TOv 6>Oahpdv adtijs Plato, Rep. 518c, 533d 


30 avdtod AP°P | 31 d&vappwvvdetat scripsi, dvapwvve- 
etat A: d&vappwvvetat P | 35 te P | 40 Kal post 
ouudGelper add. P | 43 ptyvtovga APSP | 44 abty] 
adty P | so to tpayt P | 52 dvtwoP xepdavy P | 
53 Ta Pom. 


P 1135 


A7or 


P 113v 
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regains strength after distancing herself from Him 
by whatever lapses she wishes to commit. Through 
Him nature is virtuous and through Him nature 
was created and persists, even if she hastens to come 
to an end due to her composite character. So then 
the soul, being composite, turns from one path to 
another and from one place, shape, and sign into 
other sets of forms and shapes, and is unsettled as 
she goes in a circle, and harms herself when turn- 
ing occasionally to pleasure and living in profliga- 
cy.” Being corrupted one thousand times, the soul 
therefore ruins her eye? as she is slackened by plea- 
sure* and as she spurns the dignity of immateriality. 
For this reason, after absorbing into herself the cor- 
ruptions of the moment—and because she corrupts 
herself with corruption out of her own will—the 
soul nears destruction and revolves in circles imi- 
tating the inconstancy of time. For the obscure 
tendency of the moment, the waywardness of for- 
tune, the slackening of the soul, and the change 
of circumstances impart nonexistence to things 
appearing to exist and beset the cheerful traveler 
with the harshness of sorrow. A deceptive life, alas! 
Oh, nonexistence! No man profits in anything if he 
does not profit with a view to profiting Him who 
profits in all things. But who will do anything? 
No one can do anything really. Who will struggle 
with the inconstant flow? For the lives of mortals 
are like the impulse of time, the flow of a river cur- 
rent, and the movement of a breeze. For all of these 
resemble one another and ever flow inconstantly 
and make their way with no constancy whatsoever. 


2 For the notion of the circular motion of the soul, see Plato, 
Timaeus 43a-d, 47d; Pseudo-Dionysios, The Divine Names, 1V 
9. See also P. S. MacDonald, History of the Concept of Mind: 
Speculations about Soul, Mind and Spirit from Homer to Hume 
(Aldershot, 2003), 51-52. 


3 On the early Christian adoption of the Platonic notion of 
the intellect as “eye of the soul,” see K. Ware, “The Soul in Greek 
Christianity,” in From Soul to Self, ed. M.J.C. Crabbe (London, 
1999), 6. Theodore Laskaris refers elsewhere to the intellect as 
an eye of the soul. See On Virtue, in Paléologou, “Deux trai- 
tés inédits,” 70.37-39; On the Elements and On the Heavens, in 
N. Festa, “Koouixy Arjjdwors,” Giornale della Societa Asiatica 
Italiana 11 (1897-98): 110.18—19; 12 (1899): 6.29-7.4. 

4 Theodore Laskaris contrasts the slackening or weakening of 
his soul by pleasure to its hardening through virtue (see lines 
48, 78, and 428). 
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II. TloAd cai dtomdovy 1d Biwtixdy éott 
méAayos, un ddwe éMwevilerv ioyvovtos Tob ye 
TEovTos &kpatins év adTH: Kal yap odTOS TH THY 
TVEVLATWY HOPE TAPATTETAL TUVEyic. Bpotot 
te xaQ’ “Ounpov raévtwv eioly dxidvétepot 
dia TO exetv Tap éavtois TA ovVvEYH THY 
dvoTPAYHUaTWY: Kal yap TaVTA TaVTWY eicty, 
érel Kal TO Trav ev AvOpwTroIs OvdEV THY TAVTWY 
xaléotyxe. Tovtov yap avtiotpedouévou Te 
Kal &dMattonévov, To dotatov TV BiwtiKay 
Tpayudtwv yvwpiletat, Sti xal yuyijs idtoduato 
netaBaddueva netarnowat THY TplY TYETEWY, 
undevos Tav A&ttEp EoTEPyov LvHLovEevovTa. 
Kal yap tpody cal tpvdy cal oratahy cal 
dtypecia Kal tiny Kal mouTy Kal &Ma doa 
Tindv elw0e dtaicg h tHv Bpotay ahvattedy, 
Kal dvovynta, Kal obdév tx TovTwv eis dpeTHV 
Kai otyptyydyv. ‘H yoy) mayrodtat cal oddevt 
tovtwv émevdpalvetat, WS undév eydvTwV 
tT Eupovov. Xpdvw Kal yap adavilovtat 
Kai TOxY UNndév dvta voulCovtat, dr6Tt Kal 
TH axapadoxytw tadta d90pg dnaydueva, 
Avrodat waMov H téeprrovar. Tahainwpe hvatc, 
ti Stampaéy; EtAnyas piéiv tHv drrép evvouay, 
ebyevic éxépdnoas dvoua, td cahetoOat ce 
hoytxyyv. Edpotpeic Adywr, eyets Qerotépav 
Tvony, dW idod Kal adtav TOV dvaicOATwV 
dmdpyets OvoTVXETTEpA, TAPA TOD Ypovov 
dexouevy Tas devas tavTas mapadQopac. ‘Peet 
uev yap ypdvoc, péovat dé Biot, diadidpdoxovar 
ta voutléueva. Td éoduevov arrpodpatov, ovdels 
utv Opg, TavTEs TAAVAVTAI—ol 2yovTES WS LN 
evovtec, ol xAalovtec, ol yeA@vtec, ot nailovtec, 
of orovddlovtes. Ta ddpuaxa atovodat, TO 
Sia ToD ypévov Tig Pbopac véoonua enavéet, 
6 Thodc cig vavadytov, aéMuvtat TH TIS VEWS, 
xabevder ) Kvbepvaoa vyr, TH d&perelg Td 
iotlov pyyvutat, tT THOdALOV &TOppinteTal, 
evavtiog 6 dvenoc, HAtoc Ovvet, i vds mpoKdrTel, 
y tToikvula éravger, 6 ddptos wodvs, waxpa 
7 6566, 6 ypdvocg Bpayts, te cuuBycdpeva 
&dyha, tavtTa deiva, éyyd¢ 6 Kivdvvoc, 6 


64-65 Odyssey 8.169; 18.130 


61 tujpaa' A: tod adtod tuypa Sevtepov P | 67 mdvta 
om. P | 69 te P | 79 pndey] py dtv P | 81 pydev] 
uy dev P | 84 zvotav P | 85 to APSP: tod A | 
90 dtadidpdcxovor] dadpdcxovar P 


A79V 


P i148 


A 8or 


P 114v 


A 80v 


P 1154 


II. Large is the sea of life and hard to cross, because 
the man who powerlessly sails on it is utterly unable 
to find harbor. For he is constantly disturbed by 
the motion of the winds. According to Homer, 
“mortals are weaker than everything,”* because 
they have in themselves continuous misfortunes. 
For they are in every way weaker than everything, 
because everything in humankind has come to be 
nothing at all. For as everything in humankind is 
turned upside down and altered, the inconstancy 
of the affairs of life becomes evident, because also 
the properties of the soul, being changed, depart 
from their prior state and do not remember any- 
thing they cherished. For food, luxury, comfort, 
servants, honor, pomp, and everything else mor- 
tal nature is accustomed to value are of no benefit 
and use; none of them is for the sake of virtue and 
edification. The soul hardens and enjoys none of 
these things since they have no permanence. For 
they disappear with time and are considered to be 
nothing on account of fortune, because when they 
pass away unexpectedly, they bring sorrow rather 
than joy. Wretched nature, what will you do? You 
have been allotted a mixed composition beyond 
comprehension, you have earned a noble name in 
that you are called rational. You abound in ratio- 
nal thoughts and have such a divine spirit, but lo 
and behold, you are unluckier even than senseless 
objects when you incur these horrible corruptions 
caused by time. For time flows, lives pass, customs 
slip away. The future is unpredictable, no one sees 
it, everyone is deluded: the possessors because they 
have no possessions, those who weep and those 
who laugh, the playful and the diligent.° Medicines 
are ineffective, the disease of corruption grows with 
the passage of time, the ship is wrecked, its equip- 
ment is destroyed, the soul at the helm falls asleep, 
the sail is torn asunder through carelessness, the 
rudder is tossed overboard, the wind is adverse, the 
sun sets, night advances, the storm intensifies, the 
burden is great, the journey is long, time is short, 
the future is unclear, everything is terrible, danger is 


5 For this Homeric expression that impressed Theodore, see 
Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, letter 94, ed. Festa, 127.54. 

6 Theodore Laskaris plays on the opposition of ra(fw vs. 
onovddtw in his letters. See Theodori Ducae Laskaris epistulae, 
ep. 62.4, ed. Festa, 91; ep. 103.74—75, at 142; ep. 115.23-24, at 160. 
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Shebpog anapaityntos. Td yap ypovix@ 
dlacthuatt cuvdiahvopévys THs Tod Biov vydc, 
TH TAUTYS THVTA OtacTElpetat Kal didMuTAL. 
III. Eri ta tev evtvynpatov dyn ddevwv, A8ir 
Eoxov exeilev apd Tic TUYNS THY TOV YPOVIKAYV 
Teipav dotaciwv: etl Tas THS AUT axpwpetac 
dtatodto évdtatpiBwv éyvwv ta Tois Bpotois uév 
TiapEeva, YOOvH & AvdLEVA, Kal TEhEoV UNdEV 
Eavtots KAgog KatadtuTavovta: ett TH Tod Biov 
Tehayy Exwv Tov Thodv, d1ddxOHV TovTODV TO 
dotatov. Kai navtwy tovtwv Thy Teipav AaBov, 
Kal TH WuyiKy dvvduetr kdxrwoe telvag TOV 
d>barudy, kat névta mepiBrevauevoc, uh dvta 
TaVTA 6p Epyvou tadta H yapac dea. Exava 
tov Hpaxieltov 8pjvov, i tHy Deowotpidoc 
Bactretav cal Td trepvotwpévov doua avtod- 
Savudlw udra tod tpoyod thy otpodyy, 7 

tov Tod Kpotcou tiodtov: brepetaipw Td tod 

Kapivov Aitév, 7 ta Tod Tepatonoiod Kaivotepa 

unyavypata: ovdev kal yap Srep elvat vouiletat 

THY Unde vouilouévwr TE Kal odK Svtwv. ‘Emel A 81Vv 


117-19 THY Deowotpioos Bacthelav... tod tpdyou THY 
atpodyv Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca I, 58.1-2, ed. 
Bertrac, 118.7—-21; Nikephoros Blemmydes, Statua regia, 
53—55, edd. Hunger and Sevéenko, 58-60 | 120-21 Td 
tod Kapivov ditov Synesios, De regno, 16, ed. Terzaghi, 
36.1-38.8 


106 tra B' A: tod adtod tujua tpitov P | 110 undév] 
uy dev P | 118 Trepvotwpévov scripsi, Tepuociwpévov AP 
| 119 tpoxod] ypdvou P | 122 oddév] od P | 123 nde 
scripsi, ude P: unde A te P 


P 115v 
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near, perdition is inevitable. For as the ship of life is 
fully destroyed with the passage of time, everything 
in it is dispersed and perishes. 


III. Journeying on the heights of happiness, I 
received there at the hands of fortune the experi- 
ence of time’s inconstancy. Dwelling on account of 
this on the peaks of grief, I learned that there are 
things valued by mortals but destroyed by time and 
leaving behind no glory in them in the end. Sailing 
across the sea of life, I was taught its inconstancy. 
After experiencing all this and turning my eyes 
all around with my spiritual strength and observ- 
ing everything, I see everything void of existence, 
matters worthy of lamentation rather than joy. I 
praise the lament of Heraclitus’ rather than the 
kingdom of Sesostris and his ostentatious chariot.® 
I marvel at the turning of the wheel? rather than at 
Croesus’s wealth. I exalt the simplicity of Carinus!® 
rather than the novel devices of the wonderwork- 
er.'! For what is considered to exist of the things 
that are unappreciated and nonexistent is nothing. 


7 Heraclitus was known as the weeping philosopher in antiq- 
uity. Lucian contrasts him to the laughing Democritus in Creeds 
for Sale. See C. E. Lutz, “Democritus and Heraclitus,” The 
Classical Journal 49 (1954): 309-14. 


8 According to Diodorus of Sicily, the mythical Egyptian 
king Sesostris had the habit of yoking four subject kings to his 
chariot instead of horses. In an elaboration of the story pop- 
ular in Byzantium, one of the harnessed kings is said to have 
stared at the revolving wheel of the chariot, comparing it to 
the inconstancy of fortune. Sesostris then released the kings 
from their yoke. See R. C. Blockley, The History of Menander 
the Guardsman: Introductory Essay, Text, Translation, and 
Historiographical Notes (Liverpool, 1985), frag. 6.1, 64.213- 
66.238; Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. 1 
(Leipzig, 1883), 273. Theophylaktos Simokattes, Historiae, 
ed. C. de Boor and P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972), 343.10-34.4.15. 
Nikephoros Blemmydes’ mirror of princes Imperial Statue uses 
the story as an illustration of the fickleness of fortune and may 
have been Theodore’s immediate source. 

9 That is, the wheel of fortune as in the Sesostris anecdote. 

10 In his oration On Imperial Rule (early fifth century), 
Synesius tells a moralistic story about the simple conduct of 
Emperor Carinus (283-285). While Carinus was on campaign 
against the Persians, his enemies were so impressed by his plain 
clothes, coarse food, and bald head that they thought him invin- 
cible. A succinct version of the anecdote is reported by Psellos 
in his Historia Syntomos. See W.J. Aerts, ed., Michaelis Pselli 
Historia Syntomos (Berlin and New York, 1990), ch. 53 (34). 


11 Itis unclear which “wonderworker” is meant here. 
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Kal TH vouilopeva Toic wy vouilovar POeipduevor 
Katahiutdvovaty ol Bpotol, dvtws mavta 
vonilovtat, Kat ovdev éyet ToUTwV Td OTATIWOV. 
Oiyvot ti tobto; Tig 4» tod ypdvov otpody; 
Ti tod pdpov 7d atapaitytov; Tt td mpd tH¢ 
PPopac bYwua; Ti td peta tadtTHv &tinov; Tic 
| TAEovesia; “Yrép tivos ai udyat; "Ev tivt of 
tupBacpol; Ara ti td orovddlov; Toiw Ady 
dtyootaciat; Ev tiv y dprayy; ‘Evexev tivoc te 
xprhwata; lod 7 d6€a; Ti td dheroc; Oi banpétar 
Kevol, obdels dpwydc, oddelc dUAGE, oddelc 
ovuay oat duvycetat Exetva 1d Tod Bavaton, 
TADTA METH TOV Odvatov: el Kal depaKta, Exetva 
Ty eTOvuia Atyvedovtat &vOowror tadta 6 
Adyos Tove, éxeiva Pbeipovtat tadta Bp7jvov 
erdyovaty, dvtws TaVTA TH Tod ypdvou d9opa 
ovudbelpovtat. Atatodto Kaya ddetwv avétw 
Kapdla Kai dyvodv ta eddhiaba tHv Bpotay, 
eldov dptt cal Euabov && av enadov. Kainep ei 
Kal 1pd Tod waGetv ue 2de1 voetv dv odK HuNV 
uy taQwY KUplos, TH TOV HOéwv Oé AetdtyTI 
Kal yhiaypotytt Tods WuyiKkods Kal Aoytkods 
mOpous éudpayelc ec Bd80¢, od Tapécxov ywpav 
eicehevoews TH Ti¢ yywoews heTTOUEpel Kal 
TODTO Opav Hf Ndcxwv del, Oéverva dBepdrevtos. 


IV. Tlopevéuevoc éropevduny év mAatvone, 
uy ovviel¢ cai tov Sdta8ov, aomdpov pév 
Katabadrwv cic yijv, & ho obdérote Kapmdc 
aveBidotyae, Cwrv Cav uh tpdg dpeTHV Kal 
dpdpov tpéxwv TOMA pyKet TH¢ &AnOrij¢ 
6300 dnodtiotduevov. Kai yxp ei cal evduilov 
évetv Tl, ovdev THY wv elyov elye TO TPOG Ene 
Euuovov, AAd waMov néppw dTHpxov TadTa 
TH dvoet, ei cal tH Poet nol Kateulyvuvto. 
Aotacla cal yap xatpod cal mapadQopaic 
TpAayLaTwWV pot Kal TO uNndev THV vTEp 
obx dvtwv Toi¢ bat oyéoIG TH EUd voutCduEva 


149 Tlopevdpevos év thatvop® Ps. 118:45 | 151-52 oddéToTE 
xapnds dveBAdotyoe cf. Mk. 4:25 ff. 


132 tpdtw post év tiviadd. P | 142-43 eixal A*°P: cal 
APS | 143 pe] wevP | 149 tyipay' A: Tod adtod tuype 
tétaptov-0'P | 151 & Hc] eErj¢ P 


P i16r 


P 116v 


A 82r 


Pui7r 


A 82v 


Since mortals who are dying bequeath what they 
appreciate to people who do not appreciate it, all 
things are indeed appreciated and none of them has 
constancy. Alas, what is this then? What is the pas- 
sage of time? What is the inevitability of fate? What 
is exaltation before ruin? What is dishonor after 
ruin? What is greed? On whose behalf are battles 
fought? In what do troubles lie? Why is there dili- 
gence? For what reason are there dissensions? What 
constitutes a theft? Wherefore is there money? 
Where is fame? What is its benefit? The servants 
are empty-handed, nobody is a helper, nobody is a 
guard, nobody will be able to be an ally. The former 
things are before death, but the latter are after. Even 
if the former are unprofitable, people covet them 
with passion. Reason works on the latter things, 
the former perish. They bring lamentation; truly 
everything is utterly destroyed by the corruption 
of time. Therefore, traveling light-heartedly and 
being unaware of how easily mortals slip, I saw and 
learned just now what I suffered from. Even though 
I should, even before suffering, have understood 
what I did not control through having no experi- 
ence of suffering, I blocked fully the entryways of 
the spirit and reason with the softness and smooth- 
ness of pleasure, and allowed no room for receiving 
the fine details of knowledge. In so doing, or rather 
suffering at all times, I remained incurable. 


IV. “Walking in a broad space,” !* I was journeying 
unaware of perdition, planting a seed in the earth 
from which a fruit never grew, living not a virtuous 
life and running a course far distant from the true 
path. For even if I thought I possessed something, 
nothing I had was permanent for me, but these 
things were far from me by nature, even though 
mixed in me by convention.!° For the inconstancy 
of the moment and the corruptive force of circum- 
stances—as well as the fact that the attachment of 
the nonexistent to the existent amounts to noth- 
ing—destroy what is thought to be mine. Alas, 


12 The author uses elsewhere the metaphor of journey “walk- 
ing in a broad space” (derived from Psalm 118:45) to refer to his 
easy and carefree life. See Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. 
Festa, ep. 36.65—66 at 46; ep. §7.10—11 at 85. 

13 See Theodore’s treatise On the Natural Communion (n. 57 
above). 
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dtahvovar. Tlarai tod detvod- & tot moMod 
tod TPWHY &yvMaTtov Lov. TI tic dtampatetar 
TEY VIS ETIANWOuEVOS, Kai TH THS doTATIAS LEpY 
ouvevwoas, TuuTryeEt Kal Oacet TOUTOLS LOIpaY 
dvtétytos; Kai ye cal Oed¢ &bOapta taviv 
bapta xateoxevacer, AM’ bd Tig KaKiac 
voonoavta Kal Avow tabdvta tio dpetijc, TH 
Tinys Kai AdPapatac oxedy 1AG0¢ HBopac Kat 
atintas ddiotavtat, TH &x Gavatov dynAovett 
dtahvoet Kabunaydueva. Kal yap yhonpopodca 
H TOV KOCUIKOY TpayuaTwv Tohitela Exet TO 
THS Wuxns &hoyov cig dxpaciav Lev yoovis, 
mavteni Oe tavtys atwderav. Aixny yap trou 
Kai Hutdvou dpuyncdoy TH &vOpwreta dvcet mpd¢ 
THY HOoviy Kata sxéotv, OVK ZOTL TAVTY TPOG 
THY Apethv Onrady avveote, eel Knudv Aéyou 
Kal yahivov tenodoa MpdTEpoV TY] TapaKoy), 
KATA KPHUVaY wHeitat uy aicBavouevy Tod 
ntopatos. Obtw vos TaQaivetat, obtws oi 
éx THs does ExovTal, OUTW TUdAWTTOUAL WE 
&E adtiis tis pucews Kayw TH vol, obtW ypdvos 
TUPEPXETAL, OUTW METATITTEL TH TPAYULATA, 
OUTW YWPAV Evel TA THS KaKiac, OUTW TA OVTA 
vouildueva ovdeniav toi obo dvtwe éyet 
ovyyévetay, ob tw Pbopal naurrnGeic, obtw Ta 
TOV ATTATWY TAPEDYOVTAL TH TOV YPOVOU PoTr}}. 
Avo cai Tabor tic Kai cwhpovicbeic, THY Tob 
xpdvou bnepaxovtiler popav cai bopav- d¢ 
dad duerel, oTpéhetat TH TOOYH udev Exwv 
TO OTATILOYV, ETrel KAI TA THV BpoTHY d&ravta 
uetwoet UaMov H OvTéTHTt ETOVTAL. 


V.‘H tev momar bréknicg pa&dMov Brérer év 
ol od dei Bhérerv tov AvOowToV, Kai olomep 
éTevtpuday edet u&Mov avtiy, aviapac 
OidKettar To yap yewdes népos TaUTHY Bapdvoy, 
dye tpds Thy ovyyévetav. Tovtov dé yeyovdtos, 
6 Epopos Katevyvextat Kal kvdtvoodtat dbopg 
thy bAny Eywv évtpdonua. Atatodto Kai ta 
LEpy TOV TVEVLATOG, TH AVTOKPATOPL ETOLEVA 
dvta, PUelpovtat dxpatécs, undév cic dpeTiy 


167-68 Ta TH¢ TILAs Kal d>Oapatas oxedy cf. Rom. 9:21 | 
173-74 trov Kai Hutdvon cf. Ps. 31:9 


165 tavdvA | 166 d0apta] &pOapta P | 168 tic ante 
tiuys add. P | 170 xadunaydueva] xab’braydueva P | 
173 O&P | 184 oddepiav] od dtutavP | 192 tuyApad'’A 
: TOD aUTOD Tuna TEUTTOV P 


P 117V 


A 83r 


P 118r 


A 83v 


P 118v 
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what a terrible situation! A situation quite unfa- 
miliar to me earlier! Who will achieve anything 
by applying his craft and, after piecing together 
the parts of inconstancy, will impart stability and 
a share of existence to them? God indeed created 
incorruptible what is now corruptible, but the ves- 
sels of honor and incorruptibility, infected with 
evil!* and subjected to separation from virtue, 
undergo the suffering of decay and dishonor, that 
is, they vanish through dissolution caused by death. 
For the blooming life of worldly affairs drags the 
unreasoning part of the soul to the intemperance 
of pleasure and a total perdition of the soul. For 
when human nature is impelled by habit toward 
pleasure in the manner of a horse and a mule, it has 
clearly no comprehension of virtue, because once 
having broken the bridle and bit of reason through 
earlier disobedience, it is pushed over the cliff, not 
conscious of its fall. Thus nature suffers, thus peo- 
ple follow suit on account of nature, thus I too am 
blinded in my mind as though by nature itself, thus 
time goes by, thus affairs change, thus evil gains 
ground, thus things considered to exist have truly 
no kinship with things that exist, thus instances 
of passing away become abundant, thus inconstant 
things disappear under the force of time. Therefore 
the person who has suffered and has been chastened 
moves beyond the flow and corruption of time and 
passing away. But the careless person revolves on 
the wheel without any stability because everything 
mortal follows diminution rather than being. 


V. The opinion of the crowd prefers to look at what 
humankind should not look at and abhors what 
it should rather enjoy. For the earthly component 
that weighs down heavily on the crowd’s opinion 
leads it to its kin. When this occurs, the observer 
is lulled and wallows in corruption, taking plea- 
sure in matter. And so the parts of the spirit that 
are following their sovereign perish powerlessly, 
as they fail to rush toward the virtue of the good. 


14 “Infection with evil” refers to the Fall. 
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Opuyy Totovvta Kahav. Tl yap kate Kdcnov 
Cuyootatycet tic mpd¢ Thy apetHv; T1dvtws 
ovdédy, tt odde Sv TI, ObED adTH Uh vouobeTet 
THY OVTOTHTA, Kat 6 wh did tadTHS Bactredet, 
ei Kal @v od det Apyetv, TUYIKds DrepKdOytar 
as eixy. Td yap 28 adtis tindoOat To Tinav 
THs Tiny TH LEPYH EdLotpetv oddeV Ao Eoriv 7} 
Ocod evepyetyua. Aci yodv &navtac diatadta 
dondlecOat dpetryv. Ta yap &Ma ravta ti 
eit; TIpdcxatpos Hdovy, yavvwais Aoyiouod, 
Wox7ys GydAvtys, vods twapatpory, Kaxlac 
Tapadyéic, tovov mpdaxdyotc, AUmY TvVEXNIS, 
Opijvoc epi ta téAN, oOTEVaypol THY oixElwy, 
el kal un Tpd¢g WhéAELav, TOMY KapoLdy 
diahoytcuol, dvOpaKes Kata TO TIS HYods 
droyilovtes botepddwvov, wet&ueros &Katpos, 
Kypvxevna suudopas. Advts totopla Ttoi¢ 
déyovot pév detvdv, Tots axpowpévotcs O tauTaV 
dvadnuov. Tlavta Opivoc, mavta wédos abv 
obai é&nyovueva. Tadta xal Tepentas eOpnvyce 
Kal Tyoods éodxpuce Tpocevyduevoc, év ofc od« 
got Ti TOUTWV ETEpoY, H TO Ole THY &VOPWTIVYHY 
ovat thy ye ddtcOnpdv. Tadta tolvov cal 
TH ToladTA Kdue oHuEpov dhooyepmc TrelOer 
Opyveiv, rabdvta 76, 6 Kal voic od Evoyge Kal 
Opacic ovK HAmioev idetv cal tToyn adtoUaTws 
eréotnoe. Atatovto Spynvav ddvpouat v@ TE 
Kal TH WvyxH, eTel Kal TA TOV aVOPaTWV Bp vwv 
Kadeoty Kao dba, wo dotata Kal dviTapKTa 
Kal dovvteAyH Kal pndév Exovta Td AdmNeE 
unddrws adpevov, Aa ravta d0opiic xal 
TEPdG TO TIS Ohevddvns dpudvta axdvTioua. 


VI. Bacthixyy tivég note O6€av Catuacav 
Kal thovtwv étepot émeOvunoav Kal tpvdic 
Hoover: of tAeloug p&MoV TV atdvTWY, of 


214-15 Kapoiov Oadoytopol Mat. 15:19; Mk. 7:21; Lk. 2:35, 
9:47, 24:38 | 215-16 Td THs NOUS... baTtEpddwvov cf. Greg. 
Naz., Or. 43 Funebris oratio in laudem Basilii Magni 77 
in PG 36:600A | 221 Tnaods éOdxpuce Joh. 11:35 


227 te P | 228 tH P om. | 231 aWduevov P | 
233 tTuypae A: tod adtod tuxjuaektovP | 234 mhodtwv 
AP©P : thodtov A* 


A 84r 


P 119r 


A 84v 
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For what earthly thing will anyone measure in the 
balance with virtue? Nothing at all, since there is 
not anything whose being virtue does not ordain 
and because the thing reigning not through vir- 
tue, if it governs over matters it should not govern, 
presides by accident without a sense of purpose. To 
be honored on account of virtue with the happy 
lot of honoring the parts of honor is nothing but a 
benefaction of God. For this reason everyone ought 
to embrace virtue. For what is everything else? 
Temporary pleasure, weakness of reason, effemi- 
nacy of the soul, aberration of the intellect, instiga- 
tion of evil, invitation of pain, continuous sorrow, 
lamentation about the final moments, groans of the 
companions, even if these are to no avail, thoughts 
of many hearts, coals glowing like an echo’s dimin- 
ishing sound, ill-timed repentance, message of mis- 
fortune. The story of sorrow is terrible for those 
who tell it and is totally unspeakable for those who 
hear it. Everything is lament, everything is melody 
resounding with ululation. Jeremiah lamented!? 
and Jesus wept!© and prayed for things that with- 
out exception are caused by erring human nature. 
These and similar matters utterly persuade me also 
to weep today, for I suffered something that my 
mind did not grasp, my vision did not expect to see, 
and fortune acting on her own brought along. So 
I mourn and weep in my mind and soul, because 
human affairs have come to be worthy of lamenta- 
tion as inconstant, nonexistent, useless, and having 
nothing that is unrelated to sorrow, while every- 
thing is corrupted and rushes toward the missile of 
the catapult.” 


VI. Some people previously admired imperial glory 
and others yearned for riches and the pleasures of 
luxury, but most people yearn for everything—some 


15 Five songs of lamentation are attributed to Jeremiah in the 
Old Testament. 


16 The expression is used for Christ crying at Lazarus's tomb 
(John 11:35). 


17 Theauthor uses a similar military metaphor in the seventh 
oration of his On the Christian Theology. See Oeodépov B' (n. 
59 above), ed. Krikonis, 147.327-328: ca8dnep dxpoPohtapeds 
éx opevddvyc. Apart from a hand sling, the sphendone in 
Byzantium could mean a catapult used in siege warfare. See D. F. 
Sullivan, Siegecraft: Two Tenth-Century Instructional Manuals 
by Heron of Byzantium (Washington, DC, 2000), 90 (44.39). 
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Lev TOd THs OdENs HYyAod, of DE TOV YpHUaTwV 
THIS TEPVews, ol OE THs TpUdTs TOD AElov TE Kal 
ddbTov. Eyw Gavudlw thv ddbav tov ToMarv 
Kal TO év Tivt Adyw TH UNdEevdg pEeTExovTA 
Savuatos teBavudkact. Ard Gavudlwv ta 
&rep od det Oavudletv todo Oavuactac, 
teQavuaka Ta THS dvTEWS. Oavudlwv dé 
TH TiS Gioews, etalw adta, év olotep 
ovdev ebpov &biov Oaduatos, eet cal dbopg 
drdéKxetvtat. Xpdvy kal yap &Morodvtar cal 
tpdTog dvaTpayyuatwv aMaTTOVTAL, Kal 
ovdév téppw Ly dvto¢ eioly: bev TeOadLaKxa 
THY Pbopav we Avovoay Tov WuyxiKdv decudv 
Kal ownatixdv. TeOatuaca tiv anaAnotiay, 
gE Hic yevvavtat ta cic dpethy anoTTwOLaTA. 
TeBatpaxa tHv tod Biov aratny, dv fe of elvat 
xtiaQévtes we uy Svtec iol Kal dtatodto SvtEc 
obx eiot. Tadta dé ravta teBaduaca, ody’ ws TH 
Tuy Yavuaota, dW’ wo Kava Tiva Kal Téepata 
Kal téppw dvta tod déovtog. Atatodto yoov 
Tioav Woxyy det Savudlev Td dotatov THY 
avOowrivwv mpaypatetov, tva Pavudlovoa 
THY avVTO@Y aotaciav TUYY TOD OTaciLoD TH¢ 


&petnc. Enel cal cata Td cuudépov ol tAElove P 120Vv 
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dpetaiverv Botdovtat (td yap dia To duce Kahdv 
ovdév dou Epyov éottv, } Tod Muotwwpévov 
Ges), dtatodto cai of thy tTHv dvTwV yvaow 
eionynoduevot Qavudlovar tov Katpov Kal Ta 
Xpovikas Tapahbopac te kai &dowoets, undéev 
TOUTWY VOLOYpahovVtEs EvELV TO OTATILOV, 
6tt kal Wuyxijs dtrooddov Yeoriouata Td 
arapéyKhitov éyovat. Tavtd dé cal mepl Ta TH¢ 
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for the heights of glory, others for the joy of money, 
and yet others for the easy and untroubled life of 
luxury. I am amazed at the opinions of the crowd 
and at the reasons why it has come to admire what 
has no share in anything admirable. Amazed there- 
fore at what admirers should not admire, I have 
come to marvel at nature’s creation. As I marvel at 
nature’s creation, I examine things in which I find 
nothing worthy of admiration because they are also 
subject to passing away. For they are altered over 
time and changed by way of misfortunes and are 
not far distant from the nonexistent. Hence I have 
come to wonder at passing away as it dissolves the 
bond between soul and body. I have come to won- 
der at insatiate greed that gives rise to lapses from 
virtue. I have come to wonder at life’s deception, 
through which people created to exist are as though 
nonexistent and therefore do not exist. I have come 
to wonder at all these things not because they are 
admirable in value, but as something novel, extraor- 
dinary, and far from necessary. Every soul must 
therefore be amazed at the inconstancy of human 
affairs, so that by being amazed at their inconstancy 
it may attain the constancy of virtue. Because most 
people wish to be virtuous for their own benefit 
(for the good by nature is achieved solely by a man 
assimilated to God), for this reason also those 
who explain the knowledge of the existent marvel 
at time as well as at the corruptions and changes 
caused by time, laying it down as a law that none of 
them has constancy, and that the decisions of a phil- 
osophical soul are steadfast.'® They laid down much 


18 The juxtaposition of “the good by nature” vs. “ben- 
efit” recurs in Theodore’s treatise on political friendship. 
Following Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Theodore classi- 
fies friendship into three categories: friendship for the sake 
of pleasure, for the sake of benefit, and for the sake of the 
“good by nature.” See Theodore Laskaris, Opuscula rhetor- 
ica, ed. Tartaglia, 124.88-90. “People who explain the knowl- 
edge of beings” (yvaotcg tav 6vtwv) refers to the philosophers. 
“Knowledge of beings qua beings” (yvaots tav évtwv fj évta) 
is one of the six definitions of philosophy reported in the late 
antique prolegomena philosophiae. The sixth-century philoso- 
pher David derives the definition from Pythagoras. See David, 
Prolegomena et in Porphyrii Isagogen commentarium, ed. A. 
Busse, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 17.2 (Berlin, 1900), 
26.9-13; J. Duffy, “Hellenic Philosophy in Byzantium and the 
Lonely Mission of Michael Psellos,” in Byzantine Philosophy and 
Its Ancient Sources, ed. K. lerodiakonou (Oxford, 2002), 139- 
56. In his Satire of the Tutor (Opuscula rhetorica, ed. Tartaglia, 
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TUYNS ODTOL TARTLIWs Evonoypadyaay, TH TOD 
xpdvou atpody TadTyv eLouowoavtec: év @ kal 
obddhws Oijpaptov tod oxoTtod, AMd Kaldlav Td 
TUpadElyua TH TowWTOTUTM anOdc eerxdvicay. 
Atatodto yotv ovdév thyys xabéotyxev 
dOTATWTEPOV Kal ypdvov evuEeTabAntotEepoV 
Kal Bpotay ddta8ypétepov dicews. Atd xal 
Obetpopévwv adTov év TH dnmatyHAy cyécet 
adtav, of Bpotot pds dpetyv dtadQelpovtat. 


VII. Act uvynovevetv del tis TOV TPAYLATWV 
dopas kal tig THY ypdvuv LEeTaBodis Kal Tod 
TIS Biwtixys dotactas otactuov. Atdtt etmep 
uvelav ToUTWY EYoUEV WE vonLovEs, ODdETOT 
dv dAyos évOelnuev tH WoyH, ws éEvialwe 
dpovodvtes kal ahyOac cal thy evdduopdhov 
anatny yywpilovtés te kal drodevdyovtes. Kat 
yap toKiMetat } TOV dvOownivwv TPAyLaTWYV 
hvac dtaddpors ypwuatoupylaic, év alomep Kal 
TH THC AvuNs HOéa eiot, UéAL Lev, we eimetv, Ev TH 
dapuyyt péovta, xayeblav 0 Sums mpobevodvta 
HOTEKTOV TH Vox, Ov6Tt Kal Ov wy eye cal 
av éyet otépyjow év ToUTH KEepdavel LAMoOV 7H 
xapiic HOoviy. Td yap &kpatsc Tots undév odat 
évopav Adunv dépet, H OE AUUN TapadBopar, 
adty dé dde8pov. Odébpov dé tl dv yévotto 
dvoTpayéotepov; Kal yap uy dvtog uy dv elvat 
dvuTapxtotepov dhwe ddvvaToV, eitep AUhw TH] 
dvcet uy dvta eict. Atatodto yodv det pvjunv 
Evewv Tov dvtwV } THV OdK SvtTwr. Kal waht 
£pa- dtatodto dei voeiv aravtas TavTa elvar 
undév, érel Kal under exet OvtTws TO OTATILOY, 
OLOTL H XPOVH H THY H PoTrH TPAyRAaTwV 7h Opus 
uetaBory H >9opaic érehevoet, i ETEPwW THOT 
tivl, TaVTA TH LEPY TOV TAVTWV AMAATTOVTAL EK 
voutConévon dvtoc ic uy Sv evapyéc. Atatovto, 
@ tavtes &vVOpwrot, Tods yuyicovs 6>9aduove, 
we eimetv, AbAPTACAVTES THC TOV voutlonévwv 
elvar oxécews, eig TO dv ATEeviowpeEv, OTL OVK 
Zotiv ovdev 6 py, el odK ev Exelv@ 6p, Tod ny 
dvtos¢ éotiv. "O yap Hv éxactov, Tots opolots 


286-87 pert nev, we eimetv, Ev TH Hapvyyt péovta cf. 
Ecclesiasticus 49:1.3 


273 dotatétepov P | 277 tyypac' A: tod adtod Tua 
EBdouov-C' P | 278 petaovrys P | 284 yap om. P | 
285 alonep] algP | 287 ddpiyy:P | 290 tdyap] to yep 
toyapP | 295 dia todtoP 


P 121r 


A 86r 


P 121V 


A 86v 


P 122r 


the same also about the acts of fortune, comparing 
it to the passage of time. In this they did not miss 
the mark, but rendered the copy most truthfully 
after its prototype. Therefore there is nothing more 
unstable than fortune, more changeable than time, 
and more able to err than the nature of mortals. So 
whilst being corrupted in their deceptive relation- 
ship among themselves, mortals are corrupted with 
regard to virtue. 


VII. One must always remember the sweep of cir- 
cumstances, the change of times, and the constancy 
of life’s inconstancy. For if we keep these things in 
mind as intelligent creatures, we would never cause 
pain to the soul as we would think uniformly and 
truthfully, and we would both recognize and shun 
deception under its fallacious shape. For the nature 
of human affairs is colored with different dyes, in 
which harmful things are also sweet (a honey, so to 
speak, flowing into the throat), yet they cause the 
soul unbearable affliction, because in this the soul 
will acquire a deprivation of both what it lacks and 
what it has rather than acquiring the delight of joy. 
For looking intemperately at the nonexistent brings 
harm; harm brings corruption, which in turn leads 
to perdition. But what is more unfortunate than 
perdition? For it is fully impossible for nonbeing to 
be more nonexistent than nonbeing, since both are 
nonexistent by nature. Therefore one should keep 
in mind the existent rather than the nonexistent. I 
shall say it again: everyone must consider all things 
to be nothing on the grounds that nothing truly 
has constancy, because through time, fortune, the 
force of circumstances, the change of the season, 
the advent of decay, or some other way all parts of 
everything are transformed from what is suppos- 
edly existing to what clearly does not exist. For this 
reason, oh, humankind, we should turn our gaze 
to the existent by dragging away our spiritual eyes, 
so to speak, from attachment to things believed to 
be, because there is not anything that is not part of 
nonbeing, should it not be gazing inside the exis- 
tent. For each thing that was is united with simi- 
lar things, and the thing that assumes being in its 


173.463—181.657), Theodore mentions all six late antique defini- 


tions of philosophy. 
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Evvayetat, Kal 6 népeot AauBaver TO elvan, parts is nonbeing.'? Time, luxury, livelihoods, 
éoTt uy dv. Xpdvoc dé ye Kat yAroy Kal Biot al wealth, glory, servants, children, parents, flesh, 

310 TAodTOS Kal O6€a Kal dnynpecia Kal téxva Kal sinews, bones, humors, and all that is of the flesh 
yoveis kal cape cal vedpa cal doT& kal yvuol A87r —_ are destroyed, having nothing constant, as they are 
Kal TAVTA TH THG TapKds HOeipovtat, undév parts of matter and corruption. 


évovta oTaomov we BAns nEépy Kai THs dbopac. 


VIII. Td wyx8év avayxaiwg &Morodtar év VIII. By necessity the compacted thing alters with 

315 KALPOIG Kal YpoviKaic dpuaic Kal poratc: Td the seasons and through the impulses and forces of 
dMowliv petabdretar éx tod 6 Hv eicg Td 6 time. The altered thing is transformed from what it 
ovK Hv: TO netaBarrdouevov éx Tod 6 Hv eic TO 6 was into what it was not. What is transformed from 

ovK Hv wetwoeot wetaBaMetat Td LEeloduEvov what it was into what it was not is transformed by 
éyyiler tpd¢ THY Hbopav: Td 000g baddiKov P122v diminution. What has been diminished comes close 

320 eotiv Svtws un Sv: ovde yap &Mwe Exet Hucet to corruption.”° The thing subject to corruption is 
yevéoOat, } To THYOEV AvOFVvat, errel Kal BE odK truly nonexistent. For coming-to-be cannot happen 
dvtog TapyXOyn. To yep etvat te cai wy elvar naturally except when a compacted thing is dis- 
Ti OVTOTHTOS Kat uy dvTdéTHTOS THuaivovot solved, because the latter was produced from some- 

tas dwvdc, 6 dt dv Kal uy dv dvoudlovar. Kal thing which was not. For “to be” and “not to be” 

325 TeNHYOEv Kal &dowwEv odx Zatti dvTws Kal dv. signify the terms of being and nonbeing, something 
Td yap myy8ev Kai &aMowbév, Td wev 2 odK A87v_ — which they call “existence” and “nonexistence.” The 
dvto¢ Big TO eivat, Td dé Ex TOD voullouévon thing both compacted and changed is not truly 
dvtog eig TO uy elvat, dnrodat THY dotaciav existent. For the thing compacted and changed (the 

Te Kal THY Odxyaotv. Atatodto mavta TH év former from nonexistence into being and the latter 

330 yevéoet TOV AVOpwTivwv TpayLaTwV Ly SvTa from what was considered existent into nonbeing) 
city, &tep udvysg Woy7s. Tinat dé cal doacpot reveals inconstancy and false appearance. Therefore 

Kal tTpudai cai tavta doa Bpotayv vate dépet everything in the coming-to-be of things human 

dv Epwtos ovdév eioty dAnPa>¢. Atatodto tay is nonexistent except for the soul alone. Honors, 

un dv eixoviler THY TOD ypdvou porhy Kal Tuc glorifications, luxuries, and everything that the 

335 TOU dépog TpoTads. Kai yap dubpwv petpata Pi23r nature of mortals produces through desire are truly 
év KAIP® Kal xLdvosg éwéhEvOIG Kal TapoVata nothing. For this reason everything nonexistent 
yaralys Kai dvéuwv dopai cal cpvous mijEEI¢ reflects the force of time and the changes in the 
Kal adypol && HAtaxic tupac cal dotépwv atmosphere. For seasonal precipitation, snowfall, 
cvvddov Kai Enpaciat tH AEher tod bypatvovtos the appearance of hail, blasts of wind, freezing 

340 Kal avaluutdcets dvadidduevat Kal Etepa frost, droughts caused by the sun’s fire and by the 
uvpia Td Tod dépoc AertétaTOV netTaBddovat, conjunction of the stars, dry spells as a result of the 
undev kuetvov THxNS OtaKeineva Kal TOIg AdTTIC absence of moisture, rising exhalations and a myriad 


of other things that are no better than fortune and 
resemble its calamities transform the fine nature of 


19 Onthe idea of “growth by parts,” see Aristotle, On Coming- 
to-Be and Passing away (De generatione et corruptione), 321b10- 
322a4. On “change in parts,” see also Nikephoros Blemmydes, 


Epitome of Physics, ch. 6, PG 142:1080A. 


20 “Alteration,” “diminution,” and “destruction” are three 
of the six types of motion described in Aristotle, Categories, 


314 Tuya CA: tod adtod tuypa dydoov P | 321 émel 15a13—33. See also Nikephoros Blemmydes, Epitome of Logic, ch. 
Kai] évet P | 337 dopai] pGopai P mykero APSP : w{ktc 21, in PG 142:840BC. Theodore Laskaris lists the six types of 
A** | 339 cuvddou] cuvddouc P | 342 unde] wy undév motion in his On the Heavens. See N. Festa, “Koopixh Ajwote,” 
P 2& ante adtis add. P Giornale della Societa Asiatica Italiana 12 (1899): 15.6-8. 
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éEouorovueva dvompayyuacty. QO tod uh dvto¢ 
Tic daotaciac. Ed o€ ye tod évtos tig oTAoEWS. 
Odrot dv Kupleday TO UN dv Tig OVTOTHTOG, 
aM ayOrycetar meGapxodv, érel Kal dodAdv 
gott. Atatodto ob det elvat dovroug Huds TAY 
duodovAwy, ypdvou Aéyw Kal THs Cwikyje HOovijs, 
Oc uy SvtTwv Kal duododdwv. Apetyy odv Exvtots 
ippoottoy, iva dpuocQauev Or adtijsg mpdc TO 
Ov. 


IX. Xpovixyy &Motwow Kai Biov evamayny 
Kal vonuatwv wetabeotv det Oavudlerv tod¢ 
vornmovac, ObX W<¢ mapaddtous tavtas Kal 
KOLVOTEPETEIS TPOG TO AYADSy, AM’ we Pavpaotac 
Kata TOV TPdTOV TOUTWY Kal THY Opyyy, La TO 
zvewv TO adtokivytov emt yelpovi Kal TO UNdev eK 
THY TOLOUTWY TPds TO OTAOIMOV PéTELV. ‘ODev 
udha todd got Oavpactdy, Td TH Uy Pavpacta 
Oavudlerv tods Oavuaotac: O16 Kal Qadpatoc 
Tavta dvta dEia wo Tepatwory Oeduata nape 
tao Qavudlovtat, Kal yap dvtws meptavpovar 
THY Olavoiay TH Trapaddew adtav. AlGov yap 
otiArvéTns meplatpet THY alaOyoty, tt AauTpa, 
dtt tiardye, Kal ac év eabeAxdoet Ta &6 Ov 
eQUOoLpEl TILI}G EAKEL TPOG TOV TAUTHV KATEXOVT. 
Kata tabtd yoov kal ypévov &Motwats xai Biov 
évaday? Kal vonudtwv petabects dvayKalws 
re(Qovat TH ToUTwv neTaBorf PavudlecOat, Kav 
TOVToIs TO aTAONPOY THs THY BpoTHV dtavoiac 
Tapacadevetan. 'O, tH¢ wetaBohijg & THs TpoTI|s: 
& tH¢ wetalécews. Latta nmavta Tpds petworv 
éEopud, Td werovuevov Tpdc adavioudy TE Kal 
Codwarv. Zoduddoug dé mpdypatos tl xelpov; 
Evtedbev Cododtat yoyy, ei kal dwtoetdys 
TH dvoet éoti. Td yap ovyyeves yaipet toic 
ovyyeveot, TO 0 KEtUBAYTOV Kai &vdnotov dépet 
ataoww. Oitws dravta p9eipovtat, obTw MavTA. 
KATOMLVY TOD XpOvou TpEXOVGL, OUTW TAVTA 
Ta tov BpotHyv dotatws péovat. AtatodTo 
TATU Yuyy evyevns eupevet TOIs voEpotc H TOIC 
d0aptoic: od yap aiuatt Cuyootateitat edyévete, 


346-47 dovAdvéotiP | 347d1atodtOP | 350 dppootéov 
P dppooOdpev P | 352 thipa yn A: Tod adtod tTyHpa 
Zvatov- 0' P | 360 Bavpatocg APP | 363 mapaddey 
APP | 366 duotpet A Edxetw P | 367 kata tavtd A: 
Katatavto P | 369-71 Kav TovTots... Tapacahedetat 
A*“P : Kav TovToig... mapacahedytat APS 


A 88r 


P 123v 


A 88v 


P 124r 


P 124v 
A 89r 


the air. Oh, the inconstancy of nonexistence! Praise 
be to the constancy of existence! Nonexistence shall 
never dominate being, but will be led into obedi- 
ence because it is its slave. Therefore we must not be 
slaves of our fellow-slaves, I mean, slaves of time and 
life’s pleasures since they are nonexistent and our 
fellow-slaves. We ought to fit ourselves to virtue, so 
that through virtue we may be joined to existence. 


IX. Intelligent people should be amazed at the 
alterations of time, the changes in life, and the 
transformation of thoughts not as things unex- 
pected and novel with respect to the good, but as 
things amazing in their own right and impulse, 
because they have a self-drive toward the worse and 
none of them is directed toward stability. Hence 
it is highly astonishing when admirers are admir- 
ing what should not be admired. Therefore those 
things that are worthy of amazement are admired 
among all people as extraordinary spectacles, for 
they indeed distract the mind with their unex- 
pected character. For the glitter of a precious stone 
distracts the senses because it is shiny and valuable, 
and as on a scale”! draws toward its possessor the 
abundant value it has. In the same manner the 
alterations of time, the changes in life, and the 
transformation of thoughts necessarily provoke 
wonder through their shifts. Meanwhile the steadi- 
ness of mortal minds is shaken. Oh, change! Oh, 
turnaround! Oh, transformation! Everything races 
toward diminution, and the diminished thing races 
toward disappearance and darkness. What is worse 
than a dark thing? Hence the soul is darkened even 
if it is bright by nature. For kin takes delight in 
kin, but what is incompatible and dissimilar brings 
about discord. Thus everything passes away, thus 
everything runs after time, thus all the affairs of 
mortals flow inconstantly. Therefore every noble 
soul keeps to intellectual rather than corruptible 
things. For nobility is measured not by blood, but 


21 The only other occurrence of the noun xaQéAxvatc trace- 
able through the TLG is in the scholia on Aeschylus’s Persians 
437, where porryj is glossed as év Ba pet, év xabehxuaet. 
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AY apetiis tpdmw Kal arrdtytt diatpiBrys Kal 
xabapoer mpd¢ THY TOD dvtosg KaTAANYLV Kal 
avaxpacw. Obtw TIWaATAL, OUTW Kal TAYLOUTAL, 
KaK TIS YpoviKis Kal Brwtikys Kal KoourKie 
adbapnaler mapapVopac éavtrjyv, Kal otdcews 
TVYYXAVEL THS KPELTTOVOS, Kal TPUdg VOEPWC EC 
del TH Dein voxuata KaTOTTEVOVEE. 


X. Ti toito; Xpdévocg mapépyetat, Bior 
d0elpovtat, dddov dvOparwv cuurintet Poff. 
Tav obk dévtwv davépwors év TH HOeiperOat 
Tx voutloueva dvta, Kad Kal dwtd¢ oTEPHOIS 
TO uéhav deve. Tav dvtwv dnodidotactc, 
tovto 0 ad dndrtTwua Woyhs ny dws éxovons 
Belov, THY TOD Biov Hbopa (Evel Kai ducer HBopac 
Kai odk adOapctas cict), Kal TavTWV THY LY 
voEepwv é¢ TO TEhEov ExtpoTy}. Td ctdotpov yap 
ovk dou éotiv, h udvov Tod dpavtos Oedv. Ato 
KpEicoov auudatpialery TOV odxK dvTwV Kal TOIS 
otacivots atrodtiaotac8at. Tots nev kal yap we 
und€r, ofc dé odor vouilovory elvar al &ya8oic, 
uy ovat 0’ ad ayadotc, h didotacic. Todto 
yodv viv donactéov, todto dei m&otw elvat 
evTpdaitov, TOdTO TMV POapTaY TpayLAaTwV 
arodtiathat Thy yoynv Kal mpds évtehévetav 
THv a>baptwv ovorot Exvtyy die Tig KABdpaEWS 
Tis EE dpetav, TodTO HdUNV dvactéeMet kaxlac, 
TovTO Opaver ta TOV Cwikav duvdvewv dpunuata 
THS Wvxijs¢, TOTO TaV dyaldv dwpEitat ToIs 
aya8otc. Kat yap ovdév oldev étepov éurrotetv 
TPOG THY WuxHV &pEeTHy, H TO cvvoUIelv adTHY 
Wuyaic &yadaic. Kai yep dutdtar caxal ypnote 
HOeipovar diaBovddAra. Ardti kai mpdc Adov &Fove 
yi TOV Tovnpwyv Bovdh Katavté& Kal dheBpov 
dépet cal &tiwov didAvotv wpokevel, unddhwe 
dpetis evoynulav to Bovlopévw Tapéyovoa. O. 


414 Tpd¢ Adov dEova cf. Prov. 2:18 


390 Tuya 8' A: tod adtod tuypa déxatov- t' P | 402 
undév] py Ov P elvat) elevat P | 416 épet om. 
P mpotevoi A 


A 89v 


P 125r 
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by the way of virtue, simplicity of conduct, and 
purification for the purpose of apprehending and 
uniting with the existent.?” Thus is the soul hon- 
ored, thus it also becomes firm, and pulls itself 
away from the temporal and worldly corruption 
of life, attains a better state, and takes intellec- 
tual delight in forever contemplating divine ideas. 


X. What is this then? Time passes, lives become 
extinct, and the human race goes along with the 
flow. The manifestation of the nonexistent is in the 
dissolution of things thought to exist, just as the 
lack of light demonstrates darkness. A distancing 
from the existent is, on the other hand, the fall of a 
soul not having divine illumination, the corruption 
of the things of life (because by nature they belong 
to corruption, not incorruptibility) and the abso- 
lute aberrancy of everything not of the intellect.?° 
For stability belongs to no other than the contem- 
plator of God. It is therefore better to conspire with 
the constant to distance oneself from nonexistent 
things. For the nonexistent things, the distancing is 
like nothing happening, because they are thought 
to exist and be good while they are not good. So this 
should be espoused now, this should be accessible to 
all people, this distances the soul from corruptible 
things and substantiates her toward the actuality 
of the incorruptible by purification through virtue, 
this checks the force of evil, this breaks the impulses 
of the soul’s animal powers, this gives everything 
good to the good. For nothing else can implant vir- 
tue in the soul but her association with other good 
souls. For bad company spoils good plans. Therefore 
the advice of bad people leads toward the path to 
Hell, brings perdition and causes shameful ruin, 
while it does not provide at all the praise of virtue to 


22 Theodore defines nobility as a moral category in opposition 
to nobility of blood also in other works. See his Representation 
of the World, or Life, in Festa, “Koopixh AjAwota,” 81.1-14; D. 
Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 
1204-1330 (Cambridge, 2007), 226-34. 

23 The noun éxtpo7y can mean metaphorically “aberrancy” 
in the works of Theodore Laskaris. See his Apology to Some of 
His Friends Pressing Him to Find a Bride, in Theodore Laskaris, 
Opuscula rhetorica, ed. Tartaglia, 111.39-40, where the author 
speaks of his own “aberrancy of bitterness” (h tH¢ Tixplas 
éxtpory). In his Encomium on the Holy Anargyroi (Paris, BnF, 
Cod. gr. 1193, 61v), Theodore Laskaris beseeches the saints to 
heal “the aberrancy of his soul” (yuyixy éxtpory). 
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435 
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445 


450 


Tov Savpatos. Kai rédwv épe: tl tod to; Tavta 
70 d9opac, mavta Tpds pelworv Lopug, navta 


TH YpoviKy Ope ovptcepihepetar. Aroti Kal tH P126r 


CTOLYELAK]] TWUATIKY ovUTrY EEL POopa yeyovuia, 
dialevtiy éurrotet Tod bAtkod Kal tod voepod, 
Kal Td uev TH ovYyyevel Tapapevely TotEl, TO dé 
dvadhéper Oat mpdc THv deoTroTIKHY ApXHV, WOTE 
Td Sovddavvov érrimpentts adTY &Troveiuat. OVE 
yap yevéoOat todté éott duvatov 7H plopac 
mpoaptaayc. Atatodto pbopa pév Oeipel, 


Tayrot dt &pety. Ard Toic uév pabduots Kal Kat’ A gov 


gut exdedvuevoic h pbopd doBepd, tois 0° &Morc 
Kal otacivois Kal dyaboic dpety prev dobepd, 
dbopa dé roby, we TH TadTys Staddcet Tod 
x6tov Tépas Aaubdvover Kal THs TOV yEpavV 
dvTOdcews TUYYaVOUOTY. 


XI. Ei dvatc, cat xivycews Evapétc. Ei 0’ od Pir6v 


xivycews Evaptic, oddt dvatc av HpEato. Ei 
S’ odk ApEato, Td uy &pEduevov odde dvotc 
totl. Ducts cal yap éotiv dpyy Kivicews Kal 
Hpepiac. Apa ei Zott pvotc, cal Hpeato. Ei 3” 
Wpeato, npeuyjoy ye dv, tva Td th ott duvorc 
arrodery 07 &Ay Pa, Snhovétt dpyh Kivyjoews Kal 
npenlac. Tadtys yodv tic dtcews dpbapevys, 
Te év adTH Kal cic adTHY TaVTA BdMovOL, ws 
ey yeveoet Kal avenoet bndpyovta. Metoupévns A gir 
dé ye Kal Hpevodons Kal mpoo adavtwotyv 
téheov Katalnyovons, Ta év avty evderdy Kal 
edmpdcita evudpavta Kal dvcedy ylvovTat, 
cvvadhattoueva ToIs ny odor Kal POopg dvtws 
dnonintovta te Kal taTetvovpeva. Tolvuv 


Tav yevéoet Kal d0opg broxeiuevov mhelotHy Pi27r 


udra paMov dépet THY dOvulav cal THY TPos 


437-38 Aristotle, Physics, 200b ff. 


421 yeyovdia P | 423 Td nev] TH pev A 7d d2] TH OE 
A | 428 totic wev P | 433 tvyxavovor P | 434 tTyipa 
A: tuyjpa déxatov- ' P | 438-41 dpa el Zott pvots, ... 
npevlasin mg. A | 438 ypeulagP | 439 td) toP | 442 
OdMovorv] GdMovarP | 444 hpepotoys P 


the one who aspires to it. Oh, what a wonder! I shall 
say it again. What is this then? Everything already 
belongs to corruption, everything rushes toward 
diminution, everything is carried along by the pass- 
ing of the seasons. Therefore decay generated by the 
formation of the elements in the body”* produces 
separation between matter and intellect, and causes 
the former to remain near its kin, while making the 
latter rise toward the realm of the Lord so that it 
renders to it a suitable servant’s tribute. For this can 
only occur if decay began previously. That is why 
decay corrupts, but virtue solidifies. Passing away is 
thus frightful for easy-going and lax people like me, 
but for others who are steady and good, it is virtue 
that is awe-inspiring”* and passing away desirable, 
since it is through dissolution caused by it that they 
reach the end of their toils and acquire the recom- 
pense of rewards. 


XI. If there is nature, there is a beginning of 
motion. If there were no beginning of motion, 
nature would have had no beginning. If it had no 
beginning, the thing without beginning is not 
nature. For nature is the beginning of motion and 
rest.2® Indeed, if there is nature, it had a begin- 
ning also. If it had a beginning, it would come to 
rest in order to make truly manifest what nature is, 
namely, the beginning of motion and rest. When 
nature itself has begun to act, all things in and for 
the sake of it blossom, being in a state of generation 
and growth. But when nature contracts, comes to 
rest, and totally disappears, its pretty and attrac- 
tive features become withered and unattractive, 
being replaced with things that are nonexistent, 
truly falling into decay and becoming humbled. 
Indeed, everything subject to generation and pass- 
ing away brings exceeding despondency and ill- 


24 The transformation of the elements during generation and 
passing away is an argument made in Aristotle, On Coming- 
to-be and Passing away (De generatione et corruptione), ¢.g., 
321b2.4-322a2. See also Nikephoros Blemmydes, Epitome of 
Physics, PG 142:1084C—-1085B (chap. VI). 

25 The sentence plays on the multiple connotations of the 
adjective $oRepdéc, meaning both frightful, but also “awe-inspir- 
ing,” “wonderful.” 

26 The relationship between nature and motion is central to 
Aristotle’s Physics. See also Nikephoros Blemmydes, Epitome of 
Physics, PG 142:1089B (chap. VII). 
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THY Woxnyv ddokiav, } yapav tpdcKatpov Kai 
noovis népos Bpayd péov. Atatodto OaMet péev 
dicts avOpwrivy, diver dé év Kaip@, udev 
amodtovaa YOpTov Kal xAdg GuTHV Kal &vGouc 
Tapadpouiic. Kat yep év weyiotats tinats te Kai 
dYndaic tpoxabypEéevy cal THV THY duodovAwy 
WoxOv, H, Ws eiteiv, THY CwTiKdv duvapnewy, 
adty Kuptevovoa Kal katactabuiloven tavtatc 
ta Oduata cal adteLovardtytos TpocwTeEtoy, 
Honep eimeiv, propdovpévy, dovAyn Savatw 
avtoudtws anoxabicotatat, un BonPoupevy 
gv tivt dpwy@. Tlod ypyuata; Tod dé Blov 
tepiovoia; Ilod cuudatpia TOV OLoWoxwy; 
Tlob dé ye TO tig OdENS HWyAdv Kai Bactrtxdy; 
Ilo} tay evepyetySévtwr BonPera, 7 tTav 
éhenSévtwv odvaporg; lod xeipes mahapvatwv 
drepaotilovoat, H vedpa dUvautv dayirevovta; 
Tlod dothwv cvvacmions, H btw dvtarddoats 
ddixy; lod téxvev BonPetac draxor, 7 yovéwy 
téxvois OUvanic Bonfotoa; Tdvta dtpaxta, 
TAVTA KEVd, TaVTA TOAD TOD THS BonPeiac 
aKorod dmodtiotdueva. Ard yevvnbeic wév 6 
&vOpwros épa& tpdc 9opav, Pbapels de r&MOV 
dpa tpdc THY A>lapaiay, otpehduevos KUKMKHC 
Kal dbopg Cwijc eduoipwv. Atatodto ti ypovixy 
oTpody Ta Tpdypata cvvaMototueva Kal 
otpeddueva ovptepidépovar Kal Tov &vOpwrTov, 
xrodlovta pév Tpockaipws, wKuudpavtov Oe 
TH dvoet ye SvTaA: TH Tot Kal TH TH apyHVev 
uaKpac cvvynOetacg exatwpati 6 &vOpwnos 
TITPWOKOLEVOS, LAMOV edyeipwTds EoTL TPOG 
Hbopay, we dv H9opac téhoc Kal brroxeiLevov. 


XII. ‘EyevvySnv év yuépasg dwti Kal év 
Koouky Korkddr, ebetpaddnv TH HOovy dpva 
UiLovuEevos TOV aTOvypov. Alo Kal TpUYdav 
Kal TEepTONEVOS Kal peyloTHS evuotplac 
eratohavwy, odk tuvyaOny cal dvotpayiac. 


454 xoptou cf. Is. 40:6-7| 484-85 dpva uipodpevos Tov 
anévypov cf. Jer. 11.19; Lev. 1:10 
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repute in regard to the soul rather than ephemeral 
joy and fleetingly brief period of pleasure. This is 
why human nature both blossoms and fades away 
over time, differing in no way from grass, the foliage 
of plants, and the withering of a flower. For even as 
human nature presides in matters of high and great- 
est distinction, rules over the souls of fellow-slaves 
(or, so to speak, over their life-giving capacities), 
measures out for them its gifts, and assumes, so to 
speak, a mask of independence, it is unexpectedly 
reinstated asa slave by death and finds no aid in any 
helper. Where is money? Where is the abundance 
of livelihood? Where is the company of soul mates? 
Where is the height and majesty of glory? Where 
is the help from those who have received benefac- 
tions or the assistance of recipients of charity? 
Where are the hands to defend against murderers 
or the strength-giving muscles? Where is the pro- 
tection of servants? Where is the friendly return of 
favor by friends? Where is the helpful obedience 
of children or the power of parents to help their 
children? All are unprofitable, all are in vain, all 
are far removed from the goal of assistance. So the 
human being, once born, faces corruption, but once 
dead he rather faces incorruptibility, revolving in a 
circle and having a good share in life’s corruption. 
Therefore circumstances that change and reverse 
with the passage of time carry along with them the 
human being as well, who blossoms temporarily but 
is by nature quick to wither away. In this wise, being 
wounded through his fall from his original state of 
long ago,*” the human being is easily overcome at 
the hands of corruption, for he is both the end and 
substance of corruption. 


XII. I was born in the light of day and in a worldly 
valley. I was brought up in pleasure like an innocent 
lamb. Living thus in luxury, enjoying myself and 
benefiting from the greatest good fortune, I gave no 
heed to misfortune, but taking delight, so to speak, 


27 Anallusion to the Fall. 
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AMa tH Wuxi, ws eietv, tepTéuevos TH uy, 
éropevduny neato naons ayaQwovvygs. Tl Kat 
yap Siw odk Eoxov Tav &yaQav; Motov dé ye od 
éthovtovy tay dpextav; Tdvtwv thyoplwes cal 
dayihas thy uv kapdlav évérrhnoa, etepTrOunv 
TaUTOMa TH eu Voxy Kal duoydyw. Ovde yap 
étépa kAyoet Kadeiv adtyy xptvet 6 Aoyiopds, 7 
TH Tis laopuyias Kal duolwias. OQ tod detvod pov 
ouubauatos. Ticirw; Thy yuxjy diappyyvopat. 
Tihadiyjow tov tij¢ wis KTUTOV OlacTEpwv ev 
anwreig; Ti Bojnoouat thy didpSpworv Tijg Hyods 
donua anoaotéMwv cal dvaodyua; Tavtolws 
dvtws KeKAdvyuat, Stt Kal Td TIS Wuxr> 
avaotnua yevvaiov eltrep elty Tic. EDpoipa Tav 
2& guod ed nabdvtwv, dW odv TH 7raOEt PéuBouat 
AKpatas TOVTHW cvUTAVatvduEevos. Katéoye 
ue TVUdOPA aTAapaKANTOS, TKWANE TECEL LOU 
TX OOTH TVVTHKWY THY APLOViav, yinapa 
ohéyer we Aoytouarv, bdpa todvudpdwtov 
Kal ToAUKpavoy Tépas TMV évOuUrcEwy TOTS 
ddovar diakéer pov THY Wuyrv, dotls tovov 
TiTpwoKEl TH EyKata: dpdxwv ovaiwdne, 
ddmy we OaTrave: Bacirtoxos rabdv dovdoi td 
Bacthixdv érevOepidtytos Tig euijg: dvTl TOD 
emiByjvat ne, ToUTATODUAL avTl Tod cuvOhar, 
Katabidttouat dvti Tod bavyevelv pe THIS 
TOV ApEeTOV Kal EVTLYNUATWY LeyareLdTHOL, 
dvoTPAYA: ATLYH TATHS ATvXlaA¢ vOV SvTWS TO 


497-98 év aware Prov. 10:24, 13.1, 13-15; Ps. Sol. 9:5, 
17:22 
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in my own soul, I was running the course of my life 
replete with all goodness. For what good thing did 
I not fully have at my disposal? With what objects 
of desire was I not richly endowed? I filled my heart 
completely and abundantly with everything. I felt 
utmost joy in my soul and in my soul mate*®—for 
speech cannot call her by any other name than “a 
like soul” and “a sharer of my life.”?? Oh, terrible 
calamity! What can I say? I am torn apart in my 
soul. What shall I utter as I pour out the sound 
of my voice in my loss? What shall I cry out as I 
articulate unintelligible and ill-omened sounds? I 
am really absolutely shaken, even if someone should 
say that the constitution of the soul is brave. An 
abundance of people have received my benefaction, 
but I wander about powerlessly, suffering this afflic- 
tion. An inconsolable misfortune has seized me. A 
worm presses on my bones, causing their joints to 
dissolve.?° A chimera of thoughts burns me up. A 
hydra of reflections—a many-shaped and many- 
headed monster—tears my soul with its teeth.*! A 
viper of pain is devouring my entrails. Sorrow, a ver- 
itable dragon, consumes me. A basilisk of suffering 
enslaves the imperial character of my free spirit.>? 
Instead of stepping on top, I am trampled under- 
foot. Instead of crushing, I am crushed to pieces. 
Instead of raising my head because of great virtues 


28 Nikephoros Blemmydes describes Elena as the “soul mate 
of the beloved” (cf. below, line 542). See Theodori Ducae Lascaris 
epistulae, ed. Festa, Appendix III: Nicephori Epistulae, ep. 2..7- 
28 at 293. Theodore Laskaris uses the expression “soul mate” (cf. 
above, line 463) in reference also to his male correspondents 
and friends, such as Blemmydes, Mouzalon, and Akropolites. 
See Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, ep. 27.4 at 36; 
ep. 39.17 at 49; ep. 206.11-19 at 257; Theodore Laskaris, Opuscula 
rhetorica, ed. Tartaglia, 4.52, 7.132. 

29 Theodore Laskaris calls George Mouzalon “alike soul” and 
“a sharer of his life” in letters composed after Elena’s death. See 
Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, ep. 206.18 at 2573 ep. 
214.45-46 at 266. 

30 The rare meaning of d&pyovia as “joining of two bones” 
occurs in Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (Ezekiel 
37:7—-10). See also Theodori Ducae Lascaris epistulae, ed. Festa, 
ep. 11.12—13 at 15. Cf. below, line 531. 

31 Inhis Apology against remarriage Theodore Laskaris refers 
to the traps set by “the hydra consisting of many parts” (idpa 
moAvupepys). See Theodore Laskaris, Opuscula rhetorica, ed. 
Tartaglia, 114.98. 

32 The basilisk (Psalm 90 [91]:13; Isaiah 59:5) was understood 
to be a poisonous reptile. Note the play on words. 
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drepKeinevov. Oivot, olvor To ap TO THS Wuxs 
nov andAwhe. Navaye, ta THs owrypias Ehridoc 
anéyvwxa. [lavta pérovart mpd¢ d8opadv. Kat 
yap Av8elong nov tis Cwrjs, 6 uytxds Kai 
TWUATIKOS dvayKaiws EAVEn Lov advdecuos. 
Ei dé kat tic etry vouiler Oat todtov dtaxpateiv, 
a odv ody’ obtws gota. lds yap Wuxi 
hudetons, vods petaBAnSévtos, THV d>Faruav 
TIS ayaTYS &uavpovuevwv péev &M’ odv 
aicOytHc (voepwtépws kal yap Hv 6Awe Toto 
ad0vATOV), TATHY TOV WoxIKav duvapewy 
&Morovpevwr, ETEDSv TL TWUATIKOY LEpOE 7} 
uéhog TH owMaTL dTAbEs EvarrorerhOA; "Ovtwe 
ovdév. Kat ye cai o@ua vexpov mpd¢ ypdvov elvan 
vouiletat &ypic ob Téheov trapadoly TH Popa. 
Kai 7 éun 0é ovota cal obyxpacs Kat &dppovia 
elvat uév taviv év Cw7 vouilovtat, ae tHV 
vexp@v yapav katahauBavovar. Aaxptoate 
db0ahuol, otépvov diappaynyOt, capdla déEar 
diddvory, yeipes PilotounOynte dpuotenvonevar 
TuvEerts, TOES VEVPOTPWTW VOoHLATL THY 
dtdhuow radOete, Bpdduvov yatta, H we 
ddyOac cal vexpwOytt, ata Kal dadpnyots cal 
doy Kai ravta AQwOnté nov Te aicOytrpia, Kai 
Shov Td cHua adv Tots évtdc TE Kal Tots ExTd<¢ 
Savatov xépdnoov raOyua, cvvoixyaoy év TH 
Ady dnoiyw ti of cvvahyodv. Kai yap deonds 
ayaTns TIS aovyKpitov Tavtwv avOpaTwV 
evTUYEOTEPOUG Huds éevaredetEev, AMA yelp 
‘Adov Ayotpixy Kal oun dvyuépws eteue TOV 
deopov. Ti td8w; Ovdév &Mo, H THs Cwijg pov 
dvow aithooua Ovde yap &Mwe ott duvatov 
TOTO yeverOat, H TPds Pavatov LE KATAVTHOAL 
oixyjpata, Kat Adov dé€ac8at tinwpiav cal 
uerwoews THONUA, evel Kal THS CwHs Lov 
EOTEPNUAL, THS PUXIKHS Te TVONS KapoLaKis TE 
Lov ovaTtdcews Kai Ti¢ THs Cwijc Lou owTnplac, 
vyicys Oonovd kal owuatixiys. 


541-42 cf. Ps. 87:5—6 
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and happiness, I am hapless. Now I have suffered 
a misfortune that indeed surpasses all misfortune. 
Woe to me, woe to me! The springtime of my soul 
has died. Iam shipwrecked and have given up hope 
of deliverance. Everything falls to corruption. For 
when my life comes to an end, the bond of my soul 
and body has by necessity been loosened. Even if 
someone should say that the bond is thought to 
continue, this will not be so. For once the soul has 
been released, the intellect transformed, the eyes 
of love blinded but in a perceptible way (for this 
could in no way happen in the realm of the intel- 
lect), and all spiritual powers changed, would any 
other bodily part or limb be left unaffected in the 
body? Surely none. Indeed, the body is thought to 
be dead for some time before being fully consigned 
to decay. My essence, bodily constitution and frame 
are considered now to be among the living, but they 
occupy the land of the dead. My eyes, shed your 
tears! My chest, be broken up! My heart, accept 
dissolution! My arms, be torn out as your shoulder 
joints are broken all along! My legs, suffer dissolu- 
tion through injury to the sinews! My tongue, slow 
down or be dead in truth! My ears and senses of 
smell and touch and all my organs of perception, be 
turned to stone! And you, my whole body with its 
inner and outer parts, gain the suffering of death, 
dwell in Hades together with your soul mate in 
order to share her pain. For a bond of incomparable 
love made us happier than all people, but the thiev- 
ing and cruel hand of Hades cut the bond merci- 
lessly. What should I suffer? I will ask nothing but 
the end of my life. This cannot happen in any other 
way but by descending into the abodes of death and 
accepting the punishment of Hades and the afflic- 
tion of diminution, because I have been deprived of 
my life, my soul’s spirit and heart’s substance, and 
the salvation of my life, both spiritual and corporal. 
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